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A CHILD'S HAVEN is his mother’s lap. Unfortunately 
many children are, for various reasons, deprived of the 
security of the kind of warm, consistent mother love 


symbolized by this picture. Efforts to help foster 


parents to achieve the skills necessary for giving these 
children the “plus” in care and understanding required 
for erasing the emotional scars of such deprivation are 


described in the article beginning on page 218. 
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NEXT STEPS 





Killed and live virus vaccines 
and their part ae 


IN POLIOMYELITIS CONTROL 


ALEXANDER D. LANGMUIR, M.D. 


Chief, Epidemiology Branch, Communicable Disease Center, 


Public Health Servic e 


I poliomyelitis has been 


HE CONQUEST « 


one of the great public health events of the 


mid-century. The campaign is progressing 
well but is not yet won. Experience over the past 


7 years since the development and licensing of the 
first poliovaccine in 1955 provides a sound basis for 
outlining the next steps that must be taken to achieve 
the goal of the elimination of the disease. 
The first pol ovVvitccine Was developed by Dr. Jonas 
Salk and consisted of a suspension of virus particles 


Types I, II, and 


vated, that is. 


for the three separate polioviruses 

11 1—which had 

noninfective, by 
ons of 


tuctiol of a sat sfactory vaccine of this 


rendered 


been inact 
careful treatment with dilute con 
formalin. Although commercial pro 


type In 


rst year presented some difficulties, these were 

) urmounted and the vaecine has since been 

lely used 1 country and abroad. Over 90 

} o \mel " ve ow il at least one dose. 

(mone those who have had four or more doses, 

properly spaced, it has proved up to 90 percent effec 
ve n preventing paralvt Pollo, 

1) o in pel od another kind of vaccine 

Oe) ler intensive research and development 

l rv a Lt many other parts of the world, 

particularly Ru i This vaecine consists of live 

ut te ed strains of poliovirus that have been 

ul Sele ed and modified the labor tory 

to lose their virulence. They are fed by mouth 

id hence are referred to as oral poliovaccines. The 


Koprowsk . Herald Cox, and 


\] rte Sap Ind manv others are issoclated Wit! 
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the development of these vaccines. The Sabin strains 
have been selected for production of oral vaccine in 
the United States and are also the ones most widely 
used in other countries. 

The oral vaccines offer great promise for accelerat- 
ing the campaign against poliomyelitis. They have 
the distinct advantage over the formalin-inactivated 
vaccine of ease of administration; a few drops on 
the tongue or on a lump of sugar or in a teaspoon 
of syrup is all that is required. They act promptly 


and are believed by many scientists to confer a 
more effective and lasting immunity. They are par- 
ticularly suitable for use on a mass basis. 

Problems have been encountered, however, in the 
The manu- 


The 


standards of safety, purity, and potency required 


consistent production of these vaccines. 


facturing process is extraordinarily complex. 


DY the Public Health Serv ice before licensing is per- 


mitted are rigid. Only in August of 1961 was the 
first license granted for the sale of Type I oral 
vaccine. Release of the other two types can be an- 
ticipated soon. At the present time, however, an 
interim period has begun when all who are actively 
concerned with the control of poliomyelitis will be 
faced with problems in deciding the immediate next 
steps to be taken. ' 


The paper 


problems. The broad epidemiologi 


present will consider some of these 


al experience 


over the past 7 years will be reviewed for guidelines 


*A I II oral v ew anted in October 1961 
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1 
steps be? 


What 


What should our plans be when all three types of oral 


to future action. should our next 


vaccine become available? What basic requirements 
can be set for the elimination of the disease and for 
maintaining its absence permanently ? 

The experience since 1955 clearly shows that the 
present inactivated vaccines have been highly el 


fective. Failure to achieve oreater control can be 
ascribed to our failure to immunize all susceptible 
groups rather than to inadequacy of the vaccine. 
The new oral vaccines should greatly facilitate more 
effective control. The permanent elimination of the 


disease will require an effective program of immu 


nization of all infants on a continuing basis. 
Experience to Date 
The annual incidence rates of both total and para 


lytic cases of poliomyel tis are shown In Figure 1 


for the period from 1930 to 1961. During the 1930's 
and before, the 
low. A 
tinued into the first 
ond half of the 
This was interrupted in 1958 and 1959, but returned 
in 1960 and 1961. 


cases in L961] should be under 1,000 cases, compris ng 


ncidence of the disease was relat ively 


19 trend began in the 1940’s and con 


risil 


half of the 1950’s. In the sec 


1950's, a steep decline is apparent. 


The total number of paralytic 


an incidence fivure well below any recorded 


1912, 


a declining trend such as 


ever 
since national reporting began in 

The interpretation of 
that observed for poliomyelitis in the past t years 
is difficult. One 


long term cycles. 


must 
Could the 


result of some strange epidemiological periodicity 


recent 


Figure 1 


ANNUAL POLIOMYELITIS INCIDENCE RATES 


United States, 1935-1961 
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consider the possibility of 


decline be the 





of unknown character? Such an idea would suggest 
that the vaccine program had little or no effect. It 
would also suggest that poliomyelitis might recur 
in severe epidemic form during the next cycle. 
There is no sound’ basis for such a hypothetical 
construction. In small population groups such as in 


single States, or in small countries, epidemics of 


creat severity have occurred in 
ceded ind 


( ide} ce. 


certain Vvears, pre 
followed by periods ot relatively low 1n 
In large populations such as the whole 
United States, no cyclical pattern has been manifest. 
On the 


itis in the 


contrary, the increasing trends of poliomye 


1940's and 1950's were part of a world 


\\ idle phe omenon related to the advance @ stal dard 


of liv ng and the increasing birth rate followin ge the 


1 
] 


oO The comMmMoniy ace epted exp! wma 


erreat depre Sssion. 


tion is that suburban living 


with better hous ng, 
soap and witer and creat ly ! 
nfants, the 

] 


to the ubiqu fous polioviruses nas 


proved care of time of first exposure 


been progressive j 
postponed to an age where the 
paralysis S greater. 

Nothing has happened in this country durir 
past 


7 years to ch val rela 


pro 


standard of living 


nge these basic e ‘ologi 


tionships. On the contrary, there has been 
eressive 


Hence, a 


pected a continuing upward trend i 


mprovement in the 
sounder jude nent would be to | ive ex- 
incidence dur 
ing@ the late 1950's 


ind early 1960’s had no other 


factor such as a poliovaccine program been intro- 
duced to affect the picture. 
It is, 


average incidence from 1950 to 1954 as a level of 


therefore. conservative to select the 5-vear 


comparison with current figures. This average for 


paralytic cases was 18.716. In 1960 only 9 999 


occurred, comprising an 88 percent reduction. In 


AsSeCS 


1961 the experience to date suggests the reduction 
may be as much as 94 percent. 

Concurrently with this declining trend other basic 
changes in the epidemiological pattern of poliomye 
litis occurred. The age of attack changed markedly. 
From a disease that was afflicting an increasing pro 
portion of school age children and even adults, it 
began to revert in 1956 to its former infantile chat 
acter with highest attack rates occurring in i- 
2-year old children. 


and 
There was also an mnteresting 
switch in the sex distributions. 

A comparison of data for paralytic cases by age 
and sex in 1955 and 


1959 shows that while there is 


a great overall reduction, a relative concentration 


among infant and young preschool children remains. 


In regard to adults, in 1955 higher rates occurred 
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Among females, presumably because of their greater 


susceptibility due to pregnancy and their closer con- 
tacts with young people, but in 1959 higher rates 
occurred among males, revealing their relatively 
lower 


levels of immunization. Investigation in sev 


eral epidemics showed that most of the cases among 
adult males occurred in unimmunized fathers of small 
hildren. These recent age patterns form the basis 
for the pl in developed by the Public Health Service 
for Babies and 


to concentrate ant! polio efforts this year on immu 


a nationwide Breadwinners program 


hg These 
\pi 


I 7 see 
M ive! 
(nother important change in the epidemiological 


specific groups. CHILDREN, 


L961, page Ti. | 


pattern of poliomyelitis has occurred. Prior to 1956, 


epidaem s commol ly spread extensively throughout 
ole met ropolitan Attack rates 


all raci il and SsOc1O eco 


areas and beyond. 


were amazingly uniform in 
groups. If any 


] } 
tended to ! 


1 


differences occurred they 


gher rates among upper income levels. 


oO the introduction of the inactivated Vacs ine 
n 1955, epidemics of poliomyelitis have been sharply 
oO entrated in the lower soc1o-econom egoments of 
‘ pop } | oltated crowded, ethnically ais 
l groups nave heen elected tor att ick, For ex 
imple the LJovd ep demic in Kansas ¢ ity, Negroes 
iffered the whest attack rates evel recorded for 
Nevroes I l \ \ nong ill the epidemics that 
ve irred since 1956, the one consistent feature 
ha ee i rela vely low levels ot poliomyelit S 
unization among the pop ilations attacked. 
| ere neverthele a ibundant evidence mn the 
leclining trends, the shifts in age distributions and 
the altered eograph ind soc1o-economic patterns 
oO de that the im zation program begun 
n 19 { still continuing has beet highly success 
ful etfe ng ibstantial control of the disease 
Use of Vaccine 
This result has been achieved in spite of the fact 
it bstantial numbers of our population have yet 
to ix mmunized Since 1955, the approximately 
100 n on doses of inactivated vaccine distributed 
for domest ise have been given to certain popula 
tion groups more intensively than to others. In Sep 
tember of ea vear a survey of polio immunization 
irried out by the United States Bureau of the 
(Census The results for 1959 and 1960 are shown in 
fivcure 2 by ag 


group The highest 


mmunization 


found imonge the 


o school age children 
ld but. even in this group, only 


j 
percent nave rece ved the recommended four 
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Figure 2 
POLIOMYELITIS IMMUNIZATION LEVELS 


By Age and Doses of Vaccine 
United States, Sept. 1959 and 1960 


‘, JMBER OF es 
} SJ ONE oF more 
~ 
} } THREE oF more 
/ ~ 
} FOUR oF more 
8 26 “ 35 a as ~ 38 6 
AGE 
s< NATIONAL FX MMUNIZATION SURVEY SEPT (969, 60 (MG SIRKIN, NOVS 


doses. Most of the preschool children have had some 
vaccine, but only do percent have received four or 
more doses. The immunization levels among young 
adults are even lower than those among preschool 


children. 


The Interim Period 


The implications of these findings are obvious. 
The program over the past 7 years based on use of 
inactivated vaccine has been remarkably successful 
in spite of the failure to reach large numbers of sus- 
ceptibles in the population. 
fied 


Continued and intensi- 


Babies and Breadwinners 


immunization pro- 
grams can be expected to achieve substantial further 
improvement in control of the disease. In this in- 
terim period, before the release of Types II and III 
oral vaceines, use of the inactivated vaccine is the 
only available procedure to confer broad immunity 
to all three types of poliomyelitis virus. 

The oral vaccine for Type I, now available, has 
valuable immediate application both for epidemic 
control and for feeding to newborns. A portion of 
the first lots to be released on August 24 was set 
iside for the Public Health Service’s epidemic re- 
serve, and within 24 hours a large allotment was 
made to the New York State Department of Health 
for use in controlling the epidemic in Syracuse and 
surrounding counties. This reserve is available on 
request of State health officers when three or more 
eases have occurred in a circumscribed area within 
a 30-day period, providing at least two cases have 


ao 
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been typed. ‘T he oral vaccine should be adminis 
te ed promptly to all persons of all age groups re 
vac 


siding within an epidemic area. In Syracuse 
cine was fed over a 3 day pe riod to over 400,000 
persons out of a total population of approx mately 
750.000. 

Ixperience needs to be gained with the feeding 
of Type I oral vaccine at birth. Although t 1s 
known that the response of newborns is only par 
tial, this procedure has been advocated by many as 
a desirable routine, perhaps to become is universal 
is silver nitrate drops nh the eves, ‘| he ease of ad 
ministration and the ready accessibility of infants 


due to the almost universal practice of hospit il de 


I 
livery make this procedure a most attractive pro 
posal from the public health point of view. Pra 
tical experience on a progressively larger scale 
needed to work oul the best methods ind to cdlete! 
mine the suitable clos ive Th s can be st irted now 


Mass Use of Oral Vaccine 
When Types I] ind [I] Ol il Vaccines are released 


ind adequate quantities of all three types are then 


available, a new ph ise in the pol omyel tis campaign 
will begin. Programs for mass immunization will 
be sponsored nh many, f not all, communities in the 
country. Such programs have been found to be 


universally popular in all communities where they 


have heen carried out on an experimental bas S. 
The justifieat ons tor mass programs are sevel | 


A large number of unimmunized persons who havi 


up to now resisted needles or Who obiect to the cost 


will hopefully respond to free c] nics, Those Who 
have received inactivated vaccine will have thei 


Immunity reinforced. Moreover, the oral vaccine is 


known to confer loeal t ssue immunity in the alimen 
tary tract and thus should further interrupt the 


spread of “wild” or virulent polioviruses in the com 
munity. Ifasuflicient proportion of the population 
is effectively immunized, it is believed that the natura 
chain of infection of the wild viruses may be w olly 
lisrupted. 

It must be remembered that the an polio cam 
paign will not be ended after extensive and 


cessful mass Immunization programs h ive been com 


g” immunization of infants 


pleted. The continuin 
during their first year of life Is of paramount 1h 
portance; in fact, it is the most fundamental of all 
aspects of the poliomyelitis control program. 
Successful mass programs will certainly achieve 


a great reduction, if not eliminat on, of the natuy il 





spre ad of wild strains of polioy irus. Thus, the no 


mal process of natural immunization that has gone 


on in the past will cease. Infants born into such a 


situation who are not immunized artificially will be 
come highly suscept ble as their maternal an body 


disappears. A large number of such children i 


] 


the population or even small localized clusters of 


ly for 


l outbreak ind possib 


them W 1] he ripe for i 


an epidemic of greater severity than any expe 


enced In the past. The only protect on against suc] 
a danger is the successful immunization of all in 
fants. To achieve this will require careful orga 

Zation on the part of every health department te 


insure that every new child born into the commu 


nity has been oiven the opportunity to be Immun Zed, 


and to che k whether the opportunity has been take 


This will require systematic surveys and auditin 


procedures based on the use of ndividual birth 


certificates for recording immunizations and check 
ng on the immune status of infants as they 1 
their first birthday. 
The time is rapidly approaching when it shoul 
become a basic human right foi every iild bor 
1 this country to receive protection against pol i) 


mvelitis and all communicable diseases for which 


] 


vaccines eX Ist. It must ope the ob} La ion ot every 


parent to see that such protection is received. It 


" 1 


should be the responsibil tv of the health authority 


to organize the necessary services to insure that 


levels of Immun Vv are ma ntained., 


Conclusion 


Phe CamMpalg for the conquest ol pol omvelht 
over the past 7 years Das shown subst intial Success 
Continued use of the inactivated vaccines is stro v 


ndicated particularly for protection of those pre 


schoo] childre und young parents who have not 
vet been immunized. 

The oral vaccine for Type I poliomyelitig prese 
ivailable has spe al ippli ition for epidemii 70) 
rol ind for feed ng to newborns. 

When Types II and III oral vaccines are 
leased, mass immunization programs can be anti 
pated throughout the country. These will rea 
additional persons not vet immunized with inact 
vated vaceine and reinforce Immun ty among those 
who have already received it. T ie long term ef 


fective elimination of poliomyelitis depends po 
the organizat on in every community of systemat 
programs for the immunization of infants du 


their first. vear of life. 
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In Connecticut the crippled children’s service 

calls on a variety of professions and 

organizations in carrying out... 
Cc - c 


A PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 
WITH CYSTIC FIBROSIS 


VICTORIA SHANNON 


1s 


\led 1 So i Consultant, ¢ 


N\ 1954 the €C onnecticut 


] state Department of 
Healt } heen! to rec ve 


nquiries from a variety 


of sources about the possibility of its crippled 
hdr ection providing families with assistance 
he care of children with cystic fibrosis. These 
quiri une from an industrial nurse, parents of 


ldren. the head of a CIty welfare department, a 


pry t if e \ ile Unive \ medi il school and 
the officers of the Children’s Cystic Fibrosis Associa 


organization of parents of 
ldre with th ne rly ulways fatal mpairment, 
hee for it veal By 1955, at the 
ins I e 4 il’ { \ Fibrosis Association, 
the Conner it General Assembly made its first ap 
propriation for elp to children with cystic fibrosis. 
This is for 825.000 for the biennium. Thus the 
peopl f state gave the State health department 
thei on to assu ‘ 1 1D planning and 
leveloping e program. | of course, Was ac- 
omp d by accountability to the public—not only 
ie part of the public which is directly concerned 
i the program, but the entire community as sup 
port tL potential co mers Of the program. 
Cyst fibrosis belongs in a group of hereditary 
etabo tseases Many Oo! perhaps ill of the 
exocrine glands Tul on abnorm lly : the exocrine 
nas efly atfected are the mucous glands of the 
ronehi and na passages, the sweat glands, and 
digestive glans “The most common clinical 
resul f evstic fibrosis are. therefore, chronic bron 
t ilnuti on, or poor gain, steatorrhea (fatty 


stools) with loss of fat soluble vitamines, 


ceptipbilitv to heat prostration. The 
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poled Children Sectio 


and sus- 


respiratory in- 


n, Connecticut State Department of Health 


fection produces the most distressing symptoms and 
is the usual cause of death.” ? 

As soon as thought was given to the possibility of 
developing a program in Connecticut to assist chil- 
dren with cystic fibrosis and their parents, the staff 
of the State health department's crippled children 
section immediately reached out to work with others 
whose understanding and collaboration would be 
needed in helping these children. Frequent dis- 
cussions were held about staff and facilities needed 
for diagnosis and treatment and their costs; the cate- 
gories of professional persons that needed to learn 
more about the condition and how they could be 
reached; what kinds of service the families needed; 
and how the crippled children section could make the 
most effective contribution. 

(mong those consulted were the State medical 
society, whose committee on public health approved 
the plans developed ; the Children’s Cystic Fibrosis 
Association: the department of pediatrics of the 
Yale University School of Medicine; and hospitals 
and physicians both in and outside of Connecticut. 
A i umber of conferences were held with members of 
the administrative, nursing, and social service staff 
of the Grace-New Haven Community Hospital, as 


it was obvious that 


this would be one of the main 


treatment centers used. Thus the variety of persons 
who would be directly concerned with the program 
became involved in determining what services were 
needed, which ones would be met through the State 
health department, and what the procedures would 


be. 


When the plan was completed, letters telling about 
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the new services were sent to individual physicians 
and officers of medical societies, hospital administra- 
tors, social agencies, and public health nursing 
agencies. 

The organized parents’ group played an especially 
important part in the initiation of the program. In 
1954, this group not only requested the State health 
department to initiate the program, but also had a 
bill drawn up and presented to the State legislature 
asking for appropriations. 
at that time. 


The group now meets regularly, usually having 


Sixty families belonged 


outside speakers followed by informal discussions. 
It continues to support State health department pro 


hearings, gives 


+ 


grams by appearing at legislative 


substantial financial aid to the two clinics in medica 
centers serving most of the families, provides aerosol 
equipment for the children, and part icipates in educa 
tional programs designed to acquaint the public and 
professional groups W ith the meaning of a diagnosis 
Assisted by a labor 


group gives an annual Christmas party for all the 


of cystic fibrosis. union, the 
children in member families. 

The health department’s crippled children sectio1 
maintains a relationship with this voluntary group. 
the medical social work consultant who works most 
closely with the cystic fibrosis program providing the 
information 


group with as requested. These re 


quests have been regarded as opportunities to in 


terpret the department’s needs and poli "1eS, 


Description of the Program 
The 


fibrosis program are similar to those given to chil 


services available under the State’s cystic 
dren with other crippling conditions. The program 
follows the purposes of the Federal Children’s Bu 
réau program for crippled children: to provide 


skilled medical, surgical, nursing, social, and physical 


therapy services for children in hospitals, convales 
cent homes, foster homes, and in their own homes: 
and to cooperate with other resources in providing 
and promoting the 


crippled children. 


development of 
The 


portance of planning, so that the various services 


services TO 
program stresses the im 


will be provided as they are needed. 


rye » « . ° 
lhe fundamental assumption of the program is 


that the service should be given in such a way as 
to tend to increase the possibility of a child’s lead 


All children up 


to 21 years of age who reside in the State are eligible 


ing a normal life with his family. 


for diagnostic service. Eligibility for treatment is 


determined by several factors, including diagnosis, 
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CYSTIC FIBROSIS SURVEY 


The Children’s Bureau and the National Office of 
Vital Statistics, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, are about to launch an extensive sampling 
survey of physicians and clinics to determine the in- 
cidence of cystic fibrosis in the 17 Eastern Seaboard 
States and in the District of Columbia. The survey is a 
major part of a project begun in 1959, with funds from 
the National Institutes of Health and has been preceded 
by a recently completed pilot survey conducted in three 
New England States—Massachusetts,, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont. (See CHILDREN, January—February 
1959, page 36.) 

The pilot study demonstrated the feasibility of de- 
riving accurate estimates of diagnosed cases by means of 
the survey method and provided an indication of the 
magnitude of the cystic fibrosis problem. Its prelim- 
inary findings indicate: that the incidence of cystic fibro 
sis appears to be somewhat less than 1 case per 1,000 
live births—the generally accepted ratio; that from 1952 
to 1959 the known number of patients had more than 
doubled; that during the same period, the. number of 
cases detected each year exceeded the number of deaths 
due to the disease; and that while the same number of 
deaths occurred in each 4-year period, 1952-55 and 
1956-59, there was a significant shift in the percent 
distribution of deaths to the age group 10 years and 
older. 

A report of the methods and the findings'‘of the pilot 
study will be published in the near future 











14 k of 0 


pial ned program of medica 


her treatment opportul itv. the need for 


care, and the eco! omi 


of the family, or other social and emotional 


uatiol 
problem 
The program may assist in the care of childret 
labora 
Funds 


are vel erally avallable for hospital care also. De 


if home DV prov ding mecical consultation m 


tory ind X ray. service, and some med ( ition. 


pending upon the 


o need, continuing medical, social, 
public health nursing, or nutritional consultation 


services are provided. The parents are encouraged 
to maintain close touch with their private physicians. 


Social services are provided, either directly by one 


of the consultants of the crippled children section 
or through referral to local community agencies. 
The nursing service is usually provided by local 
Visiting nurse associations, advised by the nursing 
consultants in the State department of health. The 
other services are purchased from existing medical] 


resources. Drugs, prophylactic antibiotics, and pan 


creatin—a drug necessary in treatment—are sent 


dire tly to the patients free of charge on receipt of 
prescriptions from the physicians. 

The staff members in the crippled children sectio1 
who become involved in the provision of care are, 
in addition to the physicians, medical social 
nursing consultants, 


consultants, secretaries wh 
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handle incoming and outgoing data, the fiscal officers 


of the department, who may or may not under- 
stand and approve the expenditures being requested ; 
clerks who handle the requisitions for and dispensa 
tion of drugs. Members of the advisory commit- 
tee, administrators of programs and various public 
officials, including members of the legislature, also 
become involved. 

Postgraduate education of physicians in recogni- 
tion and treatment of the disease has been encour 
iged through the program. Educational efforts have 
also been directed to other professions involved In 
the care of patients through the organization of 
meetings for specific professional groups; the writ 
ng of informat onal letters and artic les, and the 
organization of institutes. 

\ review of the first 5 years of the program shows 
that 178 ch ldren have beer referred to it. At pres 
ent, 93 children with cystic fibrosis are receiving 


] 


some form of attention from the crippled children 


ection. About one fourth of these youngsters are 
under the exclusive care of private pediatricians. 
Most of the others are inder the care of one of the 
two well-known specialized clinics and local physi 
jou ly. As both case finding through exam 
! ( ot blings and creased knowledge of the 
progral ive gone on, ¢ ldren are be ng referred 
to the program at increasingly younger ages. How 
er, there are also more older children under care 
now than in the early days of the program because 
of the ( of new methods of treatment and 
erefore the patients’ longer survival, and because 
yf e more Trequent recognitio { of mild 
due in part to the use in homes of treatment 
is formerly done exclusively on an inpa 
ent b Current methods of treatment also ap 
pr to have greatly lessened the frequency of sever 
respiratol nf Oo} 
Soe ial Services 
\ prese t e many families initiate the 
onta ( ppled children section by mail, 
through the use of a ippl ‘ation blank, in which 
ey are encouraged to check the items with which 
they wv I] eed issistance and to write further ibout 
thei problems, is well as to give certain data about 
their family size and financial status. 
Determil ng nan ul eligibility s considered only 
one part of the social evaluation. | sually the fam 
Vv has an ll itial nterview witl the medical social 
orker either in the State office, in one of the regular 
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orthopedic clinics throughout the State, or at home. 
This evaluation is useful not only in determining 
eligibility, but also in establishing such a relation- 
ship with the family that whatever assistance the 
family might receive, whether through casework 
or through financial aid, will bolster the family’s 
feeling of confidence and foster its ability to handle 
its many problems. 

The following examples show the variety of needs 
revealed : 


1. Mrs. T came into one of the orthopedic clinics of the 
crippled children section in order to see what assistance could 
be given in arranging for the examination of her 6-month-old 
baby. She had learned, through the visiting nurse, that the 
cystic fibrosis program existed. Although she had had the 
same family doctor for a number of years, he apparently had 
not known of this program, but had given his consent to the 
mother’s approaching us. Mrs. T said she was worried about 
the baby having the same symptoms as another child of hers 
who had died, apparently from cystic fibrosis. 

Arrangements were immediately made for the baby to be 
examined at the closest medical center. In the course of the 
discussion with the medical social worker, the mother expressed 
insecurity about telling her oldest child, aged 5, about the 
baby’s visit to the hospital. She said that the older child after 
having undergone a tonsillectomy, had told her he had looked 
all over the hospital for the baby sister who had died and 
couldn’t find her. She explained to the social worker that she 
had not been able to tell the child about the baby’s death. 


The medical social worker helped this mother think 
through ways of handling the clild’s reaction to his 
sister’s death and to the new baby’s illness. 

Cystic fibrosis was ruled out in this case and no 
financial assistance was necessary, since the family 
was able ar d willing to pay for the diagnostic work- 
up. The social worker feels that the brief contact 
will enable Mrs. T to deal with her children’s ques- 


ons in a more satisfying way. 
2. Mrs. B came to our office for an interview with the medi- 
cal social consultant and a clinic pediatrician, after learning of 
the program through the parent of another child. Her child’s 
condition had been diagnosed as cystic fibrosis about 9 years 
earlier and the treatment had always been through a private 
physician who lived far from her home. The mother said that 
there had been times when the family had been in debt for 


medical care and drugs tor over a year at a time. 


In this case medication was supplied for the child 
by the crippled children’s section. In later discus- 
sions, Mrs. B revealed a number of family problems. 
She was encouraged by the social worker to use com- 
MUNI casework services. Her physician, however, 
informed the pediatrician of the crippled children’s 
section that she considered herself able to handle 


all the family’s problems. 
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3. The mother of a child known to have cystic fibrosis wrote 
to us asking for assistance with medication. Her letter men- 
tioned that she was divorced from the child’s father and had 
When 


home, she found that the mother was pregnant and had been 


remarried. the medical social consultant visited her 


worrying about the possibilities of the expected child having 


the disease. The family was wealthy. and the mother immedi- 
ately dropped the idea of accepting a share of any surplus of 
medication the program might have when she learned that it 


was a tax supported program with a very limited budget. 


The medical social work consultant believes that 
her visit gave this mother considerable reassurance, 
both because of the interest she showed in visiting the 
home and because she talked with the mother briefly 
about the genetic factors involved in cystic fibrosis 
and encouraged her to ask her physician more about 
the chances of the second child having the disease. 

In the course of every evaluation, the 
role of the 


important 


parents in the child’s care is stressed 


in an effort to enhance their feeling of worth, and so 
help them to carry out the physician’s recommen 


dations effectively. As In other programs, the medi 


eal-social work consultants work cooperatively with 
hospital social service departments, W ith chools, and 


with other agencies as circumstances indicate. 


Common Problems 


The most obvious problem in most of the families 


1 


who come to the program, and often the only one 


they mention, is financial strain. This is easy to 


understand in view of the fact that the initial work 


up at clinie rates costs about S60 per patient; that 


tl e drugs needed may run toan expel se of more than 


$1.000 a year; that high protein, and therefore 


high cost, diets may be recommended : that the family 
may lose income when a child’s illness keeps a parent 


} 


from work ng; that trips to specialized clinies, tne 


recurring need for laboratory work. extra attention 


and care for respiratory infections, which cannot 


be ionored In cystic fibrotie patients, are also costly. 


Added to the financial strain may be the family’s 


feelings about using’ money needed for other children 
1 


for one child whom they have been told will not 


live long. In some cases, the frequently fatal nature 


of the illness makes the parents feel that it is not 


only justifiable, but necessary, that they spend almost 


everything they have for the sick ch ld. Fo ex 


ample, one young mother said that she would not 


consider having another child because it would be 
The 


were doing without many of the things regarded by 


unfair to take anythi a from Danny. pare! ts 
most people as necessities, such as a telephone, but 


were buying expensive toys for Danny. 
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At the Opposite extreme are the parents who in 
anger and anguish at feeling so helpless in regard 
to their child seem to say “what is the use of taking 
care of this child, why should we sacrifice for him?” 
One father who had had this attitude became very 
much disturbed when the child died, while his wife, 
who had been very giving of herself and her material 


resources, was able to handle her grief in a less 


destructive way. 
The 


always very deep. 


impact of the diagnosis on the parents is 
In addition to the usual reactions 
to a chronic illness, parents have to cope with the 
knowledge that the disease shortens life and that it 
Indeed we have found 


is due to genetic factors. 


that even before diagnosis is established, the genet 


causation and the frequently fatal nature of the 
disease have usually been made known to the parents. 
As in other conditions, the reaction of the parents 
to the information about the diagnosis depends on 
themselves and their relationship. The knowledge 
sides of 


volved, since both parents carry the atfectin 


that hoth the 


family are genetically in- 


r gene, 


can become a strengthening tie or a divisive factor. 
It ilso faces parel ts with the need to conside serl- 
ously whether there should be more pregnan 1@S, 
a ne re 
department staff has opened up Ways of using genetic 


While the 


does not deal directly with individual parents, he 


addition of a to the health 


ent geneticist 


knowledge to help parents. geneticist 
dloes olve counseling to physicians and to the health 
department staff. 

As is common where there are long lasting prob- 
child 
havea profound, very disturbing etfect on the family 
life feelings of 


on the part of parents and perhaps 


lems, the presence of cystic fibrosis in a may 


because of negative Various kinds 


too on the part 


of siblings. A parent unable to accept in herself or 


iimself the negative reactions to his situation, may 


become immobilized. 
For example, one mother we ki ow feels that no 


one else not evel ner husband or her mother, in 


take care of the sick child successfully. She it 
terprets the physician’s statements that it would 
have helped to have had an earlier d iWnosis as a 
rebuke gainst which she needs to defend herself. 
She finds herself unable to make full use of facilities 
ivailable to attend the group meeting of the par 
e] ts’ or@al zation, to ipply for hous ng where el] o 
bility would depend on making known the « x penses 


1 


resulting from the child’s condition, or to ask for 


issistance WIth hospit il bills or drugs 


ld with CYSTIC fibrosis may experience mu 
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discomfort and fear, espe ially the fear of death. 


In addition, he may suffer psychologically from 
being set apart from other children. He may be 


eit] have 


er kept from attending school or he may 


SO Many absences that he cannot keep up with class- 


mates, 

Because of his difference from other children, the 
child m 1) be subje t to the same kind of questioning 
ind other rea children 


from people as are 
with ort iopedie problems. The taking of medicine 


ilong with meals, the avoidance of certain party 


failure to 
lLlow the 


ld reacts to Stile h ditlerences will be determined 


foods, the physi ‘al 


1 
appearance, or the 


ittend school Wey he commented upon. 


One little girl objected 


vse they showed how skinny 


ld relat onship may be affected in 


ny \ Parent iv concentrate their feelings 
) I oO the fact that t ild’s life may be 
Oo { they i\ ve unrealist expectations 
of themselves and oft the ch ld. ‘| hey may sacrifice 
msel ve ind oft el ! ldren Nn the r ittempt to 
indo e tragedy: tThev wany expect Too little of the 
ld. n terms of ac evement, happiness, and self 
liscipling On the othe ind, we have seen adole 
{ x vith cystic fibrosis whose parents have 
apparel ly ! ired en} th Tlie sane kinds of 
itisfactions ind expectations of self-di cipline that 
l well « ld woul nave, We have ilso een older 
( are! h s «disease Whose parents arrived 
rathnel ite to the realization that t »child was being 
incicapped i s personality and that help was 
needed in leat ry he w to control the ai ease wh e 
( ouraging emotiol 1 and social growth. 
Anothe effect of the disease on the imily is i 
e relatio ip betwee! he ll and well children. 
\ iriou rea Ol may LKé Dl ( wmMong t he Ss] Ik 


ld ngs, depending upon many factors, such 

oO i r ( ( il tone 1 the fam ly, the 

) 1it1o ot i¢ x rid ind fhe age of the other 

I some s hy Orne ifraid that they 

raya ecome ( ) oid e very | 

! Dl rT I son rt 

( ! ( ery {] iro reactions tha 

e pa erved en their well chil 

( () ( ec Sie i = < iild) 

\ o i differe) from 

ri \ I ( l ( Cl cle , ( he aa) 
ne ) l 

| ( not ! { « ( \ ibrot lid who w is 

0 md very other way 
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commented that the child always wanted to keep 
up with the well brothers and therefore would be 
as active as possible. In one family the grand- 
mother complained that the well child was neglected 
by the mother and made to submit to every demand 


of the ill child. 


Community Resources Used 


Thus, the common problems of children with cystic 
fibrosis and their families are similar to those of 


families with children having other long-term, 


potentially fatal illnesses. In the efforts to promote 


services for these 


families in their own communi- 
ties, the approaches are similar to efforts on behalf 
of children and families needing various kinds of 
assistance for other reasons. 


The child 


better if understanding 


individual and his family get along 


there is and cooperative 
The crippled children 


section’s pediatrician, public health nursing consult- 


planning among’ agencies. 


ant, or medical social work consultant may initiate 
or participate in conferences about specific children. 
The agencies most frequently called on are public 
assistance and family service agencies, medical facili- 
ties, schools, and the parent group. In every case 
conference, the staff attempts to point up generaliza- 
tions which can be used in other situations. 


The 


attend school n ay not be clear to the school adminis- 


needs of children with cystic fibrosis who 


trators or to the teachers. For example, several 
in which the 


rrobability of acquiring respiratory infections in- 
| ; | : 


instances have come to our attention 


creased because of administrative regulations in the 
school system. In one school the children had to put 
on their wraps before they ate lunch; they got over- 
heated while eating and then had to go outdoors to 
play. In another school the children had no oppor- 
tunity to put on wraps before fire drills. While such 
regulations may have good reasons behind them, we 
fee] 


understand why they must be flexible enough to 


it 1s important to help the school authorities to 


allow for individual differences in children. 
It is also important for teachers to understand 


We found that one child 


was not allowed to go to the toilet as frequently as 


! i 2% 
the nature of the disease. 


needed, because her teacher had thought her frequent 
requests were merely an effort to avoid being in the 


schoolroom. Home teachers of fibrotic chil- 


cy stic 
dren may also need help in understanding the nature 
of this illness, particularly if they are not used to 
working with seriously il] children. 


In our program we often approach the school in- 
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directly through the parents, whom we encourage 


to take on the responsibility of letting the school 
know about their concern for their child, and through 
the school whoglets the 


nurse and 


Oc- 
casionally a parent may strongly object to letting the 


administrator 
teacher know what the child’s condition means. 


school know about the child’s condition, but such an 
objection can be overcome when its basis is under 
stood. We have run into only one instance in which 
a school would not modify its practices in regard 
to a sick child after learning of his difficulties. 
We have found school social workers helpful not 
only in working with cystic fibrotic children whose 
school problems may be intensified by their illness, 
but also with their brothers and sisters and with their 
teachers. Siblings need supportive help not only 
from recreational 
organizations and the sionificant adults in the child’s 
life. 


be helpful to families of cystic fibrotic children in 


from school personnel, but also 


The extent to which public health nurses can 
problems of relation ships varies considerably 


Other Resources 


The medical social work consultants call on vari 
idual 


Cases, for funds for items not} provided by the pro 


ous agencies, according to the needs of indi 


gram, such as transportation, housekeeping services, 
We have found family 


service agencies espe ially helpful, in localities 


or equipment for treatment. 


where 
they exist, in providing casework treatment of prob 
lems of intrafamily relationships. 

Occasionally there has been some difficulty i 
getting family service agencies to accept cases in- 
if the agency sees the ih ess 


When a family is referred for 


sery ice to a nonmed cal iwency, a pr or consult ition 


volving cystic fibrosis 


as the main difficulty. 


with the agency’s social worker may be ne essalr’y 


for the case to become accepted. 
There are various ways in which the program’s 


med eal social work col sultants help workers from 


nonmedical settings with such a They 


case. may 
help these workers to determine the extent to which 
the family’s reaction to the diagnosis is entwined 


Ww th pre existing difficulties. or to become less fear- 


ful of the child’s impending death. They may en 


courage the agency workers to confer with the physi 
clan or hospital social serv ice directly in order to get 
a better understanding of the situation. 

In an institute on children with long-term illness 
organized for social workers in connection with the 
State welfare conference, participants asked that 
considerable time be spent in helping them to learn 
how to communicate with physicians, especially how 
to ask for helpful information. 


In an effort to acquaint other social workers with 
the needs of children with cystic fibrosis, a medical 


social work consultant arranged a meeting and a 


quest 1on and answer period for social workers follow 
ing a lecture by 


HT specialist In Cystic fibros S. 


The program’s public health nurse consultants, 
] 


pediatricians, and medical social work consultants 


have also spoken at various other meetings to help 


persons n 


in other organizations and professions 
their work with children hay 


We h Lve 


to encourage better ( ommunic ito} 


ing cystic fibrosis and 


their families. also made special efforts 


1 
1 between the var 


ous professional persons concerned with specifie chil 
dren—such as child welfare worker and physician 

\ review of those cases in the program which are 
under the exclusive care of private physicians 
dicates that the physicians may not be aware of 
resources available. This ggests that the publ 
health tear may need to ike a more active rol 
helping physicians reach into the community on b 
half of their pat ents 

We ire Novy beg nning to work more osely with 


the State Department of Edueation’s Bureau of Vo 


LLIOT il Re iT1O! ror one encouraging rye 
oT WoOrk \ ( ST hibrot dren l In 
| 
proved re ent metnod Lire c or Do rie 
. ' 
for PSE ir » Survive fe vi" Fy adu ood 
| ? 
ind » ie i more norma ves In fa ecA e of 
. , . 1} 
these Improved treatment methods seven pe rhe 
I 

a 4 , | , 
to forget e admol on that he fully nanites 
cases of cyst fibrosis are uniformly fata 





The time is gone when a nation could cite, as the primary source of 


strength, the number of people under its banner. 


of people which is important. 
James E. Allen, Jr., Neu 


York State Commissioner of Education, to the 


It is now the quality 


1960 


W hite House Conference on Children and Y outh. 


nN 
bh 
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HELPING UNEMPLOYED YOUTH— 
A COMMUNITY APPROACH 


SAUL S. LESHNER 


Executive Director 


GEORGE S. SNYDERMAN 


Special Projects Coordinator 


Jewish Employment and Vocational Service, Philade lphia 


ILE DE¢ ADES follown Y World War I were 


iwccompanied by an unprecedented growth of 


our large cities, a growth stimulated and fa- 
litated by advances in transportation, communi- 
catiol nd ft of population from rural to urban 


centers \\ rhile | s evident that marked changes 


behavior patterns and perso! il values occurred 

ull classes of our population, youth were par 

\ iffected Removed from a simple to a 

plex society uny young people developed dis 
orga red patter of behavior. 

Wi predic iat delinquency and other prob 

( : te the “Youth Problem” will 


nerease during the sixties, if for no other reason 


ere be more and more young people 
m ee] e ag of 16 and 21 During this decade 
ome 26 million young people WV ll enter the labor 
narket, and of this number 7,500,000 will not have 
ompleted high school. 

Students of behavior agree that the youth who 
does ho con plete 1S Ss hool ne S likely to have 
ther dil ties. Whether dropping out of school 

the cause or the effect of these difficulties is of 
little consequence Phe point that needs underlining 

uf chool dropouts do ‘contribute more tha heir 
hare to problems like delinquency, illegitimacy, and 


And there 


even narcotics addiction and alcoholism. 
these young pe ople have greater 


< also I o doubt that 


diffi ilty getting and holding jobs and have a highe1 
unemployment rate than high school graduates. 
This fa central to both the problem and the 
solution. 


our middle-class culture is the most sig 
No 


if one works hard enough 


Work in 


nificant wav of a hiev ng success. goal, youth 


taug@ht, S imposs ble 


one can even become President of the United States. 


Work, not just the means of 


then, is earning a 
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living; it is also the way one acquires social status. 
The image of success in our work-centered society is 
the person who starts at the bottom and works his 
way up through the shop and office until he be- 
comes the head of the firm. He does this honestly 
without taking unfair advantage of his fellows, and 
while he is achieving success, he is contributing his 
knowledge, ability, and money to community enter- 
prises. 

This ideal, of course, is not attainable by many 
Americans, no matter how hard they try. The in- 
dividual who is not fortunate, and who has consid- 
erable difficulty finding and holding a job, becomes 
His 


feelings, already bruised by his circumstances, are 


something of a pariah, an object of contempt. 


furthe: assaulted by the culture heroes of the movies 





How are young people who drop out of 
school without having developed any skills 
or specific interests to find a useful place in 
society? In the September—October issue of 
CHILDREN, Dr. James B. Conant described 
the situation of unemployed youth in our 
large-city slums as “social dynamite” and 
suggested that the schools assume greater 
responsibility for providing guidance serv- 
ices and work experience to young people in 
and out of school. Here two authors whose 
job it is to help such young people to be- 
come work-oriented present their views of 
the needs of school dropouts and the kinds 
of services a community must supply to lead 
them to an industrious and constructive 
future. 

















life of 


The youth who has not acquired 


and television who, without working, live a 
ease and revelry. 
middle-class beliefs in the intrinsic value of work 
cannot see why he should “sweat for it” when there 
are so many “easier and faster ways of making a 
buck.” 

What we are saying is that the goals of all youth 
are governed by what is real for them. Deprived 
vouth are aware of their lack of opportunity, and 
they set goals which they think are right fully theirs 
goals which they can achieve, no matter how. Often 
they do not care what they will become, or they create 
problems because they do not try hard enough or 
because they use Ways to attain their coals which 
are not socially acceptable. Their behavior is a 
reaction to a negative cultural setting, and only real 
understanding and a positive desire to help will 
stimulate these youth to wish to « hange themselves 

When personal success is life’s most Import unt goal, 
the close interperson il relations needed for effective 

The 
youth who is driven to reach impossible heights is 
likely to say, “Why should I?” He is ot 


losing his sense of balance in the drive for individual 


modern day living become difh ult to attain. 
aahnvel 


success and to divert any remaining urges to cooperate 


, 
nto unsocial channels. 


Background for Delinquency) 


In every metropolitan area of this country, many 


delinquents are recruited from the school dropout 


group. Schor i, court, police, ind public employment 


office records indicate that manv school dropouts 


vet into trouble because they have nothing to keep 
Tragi 


agencies, 


them busy. ically. nowever, sé hools and com 


munity although recognizing this fact. have 


neglected to set up well rounded. closely integrated 


programs to help these young people be ome equ pped 


Where 


usually made with a piece 


to participate constructively i 


ulult society. 
there are efforts they 17 


meal approach. 





The task of pasting pictures onto advertising calendars at 
the work adjustment center of the Jewish Employment and 


Vocational Service in Philadelphia provides these two 


young people with an opportunity to learn work discipline: 


the jungie wh 1 demands social cannibalism to sur 
vive. Lhe important task, therefore, is how to mob 
lize and channelize all the resources of our commu 


nities to help these young? people develop anh have ot 


] 


themselves as *cood workers” and then to take the 
" 
place in society as such. 
I ; 
ssociery a (mel! yp) =<toncertnll degree strat ec 
1 ' 1 
uiong socio-economic class tines ind most ot these 


deli quent vouth come from the lower socio-eco1 om 
1 b 
These 


own tr 


GTOUDS. lasses ie, ln a sense, sul iture 


their aits, standards, and \ 
middle class plas es creat values on close fan ly life. 
of le SI 


community institut 


cood edu ation, use 


“proper” 
church, and other 


ly, values morality, respectability, 


ind fa ily. Phe 


dle class, wcordaing 


i] a “"SEriy na? to hetter oneself 


from vhich most ot | 


i, ne si hool dropouts Olive 
1 
The idea that any ngie agency or institution 
; : : ; “e requires different respo ses of its young in terms ot 
can help these young people fo “mend the wavs . ' : 
es : oe hee eal Yr and goa I pul ( or ric ( i 
is erroneous for it fais to conside! fully either the : 
» . . the ] (LCL ie iiss | Varas sor lls | ht 
nature of their problems or the highly indy clual ZECC . : 
. 1 * > he . i! ql citi ACWOoTeS ! = il \ | 0 a 
basis for each youth's fa lure to conform The ice soil , tdi v . . tp] . 
ot other views nvolves ones ab litv to disengage a VIO! 
_ 2 { ( t f 
oneself from customary ways and means of resolv Phe ho Yy a ©, Test nt, and deep Tee 
ing problems. The wl ters of this rt cle subse1 he Ings oft not hy ng wa ed Oo] many cl Vivantagved 
. . . s no . la — 7 > 
to the view that these young people are evervone s young people res uit nu ub acl ecause fT 3 18 
concern; that all community agencies, voluntary and the ont iy they have i expressing thet feeling 
public, have l role to play nl d | iob to do if oul | 1C 1] need tot ilk Witt and work wit omeone VW ( 
troubled youth are to be helned to find a path out of will] isk and not bh} nadly demand, must he recog) ZEC 
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The trauma of school failure can only be ameliorated 


by the use of interdisciplinary skills, close individual 


ized supervision, and the establishment of clear ex 
pectations, and these are not found in the usual school 
setting In snort, while the schools have a respon- 
sibility to adjust their programs to keep potential 
dropouts in school insofar as possible, training young 
people to develop attitudes and moti ation for work 
work- 


can be accomplished more effectively in a 


oriented environment by 


persons with particular 


] 


skills ind orientation 


The Philadelphia Program 


lo 


quickly what can be 


ll be 
done to help young people find 
We cite 


iuse there a progressive 


Illustrate th point it W useful to review 


, . 
into the world of work what 1S 


iadelphia bee 


ty administration has been attempting to resolve 


] 


1Ool counseling 


progra ompetently ulministered, because the 
il effective employment ervice Wiileh has provec 
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If allowed 
to drift, they revert to their old habits; but if they 


young people need constant stimulation. 


learn to seek stimulation, they adopt the approved 
standards of our society. They are more realistic 
about their status and role with respect to work than 
we assume. Generally, they aspire to and will per- 
form best in low-paying entry jobs which are not 
sought by mature, experienced persons, so that any 
fear that the placement of youth will displace mar- 
ried men is ill-founded. 

Another noteworthy fact emerging from this proj- 
ect 1s that, for t hese youth, vocational goals are mean- 
ingless unless placement in a job follows quickly. 


Unless the boys and irls see the results in terms of 


(r 
at least a referral to a paying job, they become 


impossible to reach. 


The School’s Role 


An additional conclusion may be drawn from the 
employment service’s experience. Even in the sub- 
culture in which so many of these unemployed youth 

s 


live, some k nd 0 work is essential. Since a person's 


adjustment to work depends on his life’s experience, 
these youth are handi apped because their previous 
experiences had been thwarting and negative. The 
community must find some way to help these youth 
become good workers. 


\ oung people who are poten- 


tial school dropouts need to be identified by the 


schools at age 14 or 15 and referred toa community 
\\ h ( h 


agency 


is equipped to give specific help and 


attention to each while he 


The 


) 
hh ¢ 


professional voungster 


s still i school. help these youngsters need 
mMnot he oiven issrooms ol schools because 


they have ilready failed to adjust to the institutional 
This 
h of their anxiety and hostility. 


setting which is the school. failure aceounts 


< an 
ror mu Che school. 


owever, has an oblig ition to re-examine its program 


to find ways of making these young people’s school 


ence at an earlier age an interesting rather 


expel 
in a frustrat 
lhe 

hese youngsters until they are 18, 


} 1 


hether schools typically are 


ng expe! ence, 
schools. of course, should have a responsibility 
fo. there is 


able 


would seem, there- 


but 
some q lestion W 
to cope with and help them. It 
fore. that the chools’ responsibil Cy can be wisely 
io these youth to a community 


adult 


setting where au- 


which is non-institutional and which 


n character. Work in 


a realistic 


1] \ S permiss ve, and where the youth have an 
Oppo initv to develop skills and habits in terms of 
r owl ichievement. will help them to adjust 
hetter. In this type of environment. their basic 
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needs for self-determination and independence are 
met, and they gradually develop the self image of a 
“oood worker.” 

Formal institutional training usually fails with 
these youth because the youngsters themselves can 


not be categorized. More important is the fact that 
institutional training symbolizes a continuance of 
the dependency which the school setting incurred. 
This is, perhaps, the most 


Important reason W hy 


many of these youth fail to enroll in trade or busi 


leave school. 


ness schools ‘when they 
Some Suggestions 
Several general solutions are often suggested for 
the youngster who cannot accommodate themselves 
to school. They may be summarized as follows: 
1. Removal of the . 


a real work setting as 


th from school to prepare 


Vou 
him for work in 
apprentice. 

ronment the 


In a nonschool env vouth has a chanes 


to develop skills, learn to get along with othe work 


ers, develop personal responsibility for nis proau 
tivity. build tolerance for work pressures, develop 
such work habits as punctuality and observance of 


Amel eal 


would help 


rules. Since these factors constitute the 


image of a good worker, this solution 
some of these drifting young people. 
This 
} t} 
these youth 


l , 
tney 


way, however, is not suitable for most of 


because tneyv 


helped to see that 


ire not ready to work 


first need to be they can 


] 


work. Moreover. there are few on-the job training 


opportunities for youth generally, ind disadvan 


taged youth are simply not able to compete for them. 
T he proposed Federal “on the iob t raining” prog! am 
would increase the number of 
29. Additional vocati 


on ° j 
y/ onal TAInNIMNAGA 27 L&choo 


such opportunities. 
ting either directly or cooperatively with industry 
This is an school’s al 
against which these vouth have already 1 
Asa 


ditional 


extension of the 


matter of fact, it has been observed that tra 


vocational training programs usually ex 


clude the “low-level” youngsters because they do not 
have the “aptitudes” or “interests.” 

3. A public works program. 

This, in the opinion of most persons concerned 


with unemployed youth, is a necessity. Such a pro 
oram requires considerable planning, 


and money. As of this writing, the City of Phila 
delphia has been able to provide work for only 


200 youth. 
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supervision, 


The results achieved in cutting down 


those so employed 


delinquency and truancy among 


have been vratifying. 
b, W ork-adjustmen [} Lining. 


This involves removing the youth from their pal 


tern of failure by introducing them to adult work, 
thus breaking the pattern of resistance and im 


Maturity and nurturing maturation of personality. 
For many young people this type of program may 
lead ultimately to a return to school during the 


evening because the school will have a meaningful 


supplementary value. Many others may also be 


helped through this means to become “oood workers” 


] 


and contribute to the welfare of their families and 


communities. 
Work-adjustment programs are relatively new and 


ire sometimes known as “ob adjustment” training 
Generally, work-adjustment centers represent for dis 


ulvantaged youth a greater opportunity to learn and 


see how they ean compete. The centers enable them 


to test themselves in a variety of work settings. 
] 


' sa eal 1 +] | 
ichieving on many real work tasks, until they build 


tolerance for pressure and integrate and 


! 
organize then 


ibility to 


energies. 


Work Adjustment Training 


The Phi 
cat ional Serv ce, 


operated l 


} 


ladelphia Jewish Employment and Vo 


a voluntary community agency, has 
work-adjustment. program since 1957 


Conducted in an industrial workshop with a true 


work environment, it is used to assess work tolerances 


With the 


have 


ind capacities, vm of rehab litating pel 


sons of all 


; . 
handic 


emotional and mental 


aces 


ips, the program is supported by the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation as a research and dem 
onstration project. 


In the 
veloped by 


} 


program a good work personality is de 


controlling and manip ilat ng psycho 
Dealing with 


youngsters with all kinds of behavior problems has 


social fxg tors and working conditions. 


shown that. these youth create an emotional shell ove 

thelr feelings because they cannot tolerate their ow! 
When 

] 


they break through this shel] with highly explosive 


anxieties. confronted with rigid authority 


reactions. The programs of the Work Adjustment 
Center of JEVS provides a benign authority and 
enables the trainees to relate with and develop HI 
trust. in authority. It permits them to express 


The freedom 


of being without conflict in a wholesome, modulated 


healthy natural dependency feelings. 


work environment helps them to begin to channelize 


their energies toward constructive ends. 
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Placed in this environment, the individual youth 


receives encouragement, praise, and direction from 


an industrial foreman who is firm, consistent, and 


understanding. ‘| he youth begins to work through 
worker.” 
His in 


is reinforced because he receives pay for the 


his problems of learning to be a *“oood 


He takes an interest in his productivity. 


terest 
quantity and quality of work he 


produces. He 


learns that in competitive industry one must be 
able to produce and get along with supervisors and 
peers. Ile learns this positively through praise, 
monetary rewards, and negatively through loss of pay 
ind privileges. This Is the pattern of American 
ndustry. Unless the individual learns these lessons 
well, he is not ready to plan for vocational training, 


work, or return to sk hool. 


An Individualized Process 
Work-adjustment training is a highly individual 


zed process all youth do not react alike. 


since 
Included in the process are supplementary techniques 
such as individual and group counseling, and the 
auxiliary services rendered by other agencies—family 


CuseWwork, psych itric treatment. and job develop 


ment and placeme Le Parents or othe1 responsible 


family members are helped to understand, cooperate, 
ind parth Ipate by interviews Ww th the psychologists 


ind Ccoul selors. Chey can be involved without fee] 


ng threatened, for there is nothing pu itive or legal 
stic about the program. Contrast an invitation 
to see John Vv working, being ac epted, and trying 
to succeed, WIth al orde} to come to sk hool because 
he is failing, is truant, and generally’ troublesome. 


Work neludes much more than skills. Persons 


fail to se factors other 
The 
placing the youth, therefore, requires 


counselor he Ip the 


ure oOo] hold jobs be Luse of 


ian occupational skills in the ordinary sense. 


problem of 


that the demonstrate to 


youth 


L prospective ¢ mployer that he is the kind of person 


\\ vi 
Wild ¢ 


in pel form the requ red tasks and can become 


Lb membel of the production “team.” In the 


pro 


gram the young person is prepared for this by being 


eX po eq toa variety of WOrK THSKS. 


4 ] 0 lé OF @ progi N ( KE AO WY 


j r 4] ri ri r f 
ibe ST. en Oe f sla ed } employment, 


I f Johnny really prepared by his shop exper! 


ences, he WW 1] have the psychologi il integration to 


stimulate mself first to be a successful worker and 


then to seek Wmvancement 


Having successfully 


completed a work-adjustment program, finding a 


iob he omes ensiel Johnny W it] use oul placement 


facilities and those of the State Employment Service, 
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the State Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, or 


any other agency or person, because he has developed 


a tolerance for work and a way to accommodate to 


his peers and supervisors. And most important, he 
has subdued or learned to live with his anxieties. 

Vocational counseling in this program capitalizes 
on all the gains and growth which the individual 
has made in the program. The counselor starts at 
the point the youth has reached as a result of his 
work adjustment training. The counselor recognizes 
that Johnny is a unique individual who must learn 
to make his way in a complex world which demands 
continuous interaction with others. Determining 
what Johnny needs to do to adjust, the counselor 
supports his efforts to learn more about himself as 
a worker. He teaches him how to define goals and 
find good ways of achieving them. 

The responsibilities of the counselor do not end 
when Johnny is adjusted to a job of his own choice. 
Even after the youth succeeds, he often needs to be 
helped to take additional steps toward reaching a 


Will he need ad- 


when 


maximal level of employability. 


ditional training, and, if so, and where? 
(Juestions such as these are relatively easy to handle. 
In areas dealing with interpersonal relations, an 
swers are usually not as obvious. But, only when 
the youth can find them will he be rehabilitated. 
The reader will gather from this article that there 
is considerable work for every agency. A complete 
program for all youth will include adequate school- 
Ing and educational and vocational counseling plus 
work-adjustment programs as indicated. 
We need, how- 


ever, to find ways of defining lines of authority and 


A total program is now possible. 
responsibility. Agencies need also to learn to respect 
and use each other if they wish to help our youth. 

A comprehensive, integrated program is not cheap 
in terms of money or agency prerogative. It is, 
however, an inexpensive way to bring better and 
happier lives for youth; and it will result in huge 
savings on maintaining institutions, courts, police, 
and in- 


and other agencies concerned with social 


dividual breakdown. We no longer can afford the 
luxury of postponing cooperative efforts on behalf 
of disadvantaged youth. 
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With the goal of improving the quality 


of foster care a child placing 


agency experiments in... 


THE USE OF GROUP METHODS 
WITH FOSTER PARENTS 


CAROLYN THOMAS 


Supervisor, Southwest District, Family and Children’s Service of Greater St. Louis 


N THE PAST 30 YEARS there has been con 
iI siderable change in the reasons children are 

placed in foster homes. Foster home programs, 
like children’s institutions, were originally developed 
to care for orphans—children who had lost one or 
both parents through death. However, advances in 
medical science have sharply reduced the number of 
orphans in the United States, while social seeurity 
programs have enabled mothers and children to stay 
together even if the breadwinner is no longer with 
the family. 

This implies then changes in the kinds of children 
who are placed in foster homes and in the task of 
foster parents. As a result foster families must give 
much more than food, shelter, and love to children. 
They must become part of a child-care team of ex 
perts, helping children who are emotionally upset 
and who face more than the usual problems in reach 
ing adulthood. 

Today in the United States there are 268,000 chil 
dren in foster care boarding homes and institutions. 
The recent Child Welfare League of America study 
of children in foster care shows that “ . the single 
most important cause of foster placement of children 
is marital breakdown.”* The adverse affects of par 
ental conflict on children shows up in the children’s 
difficult behavior. 
Children’s 


Louis, a voluntary agency offering family casework 


Family and Service of Greater St. 


and child welfare services, conducted an agency self 


study in 1959. This study included an analysis of 


218 


children in foster family care. ‘Two-thirds of these 


children were from broken homes. They showed 
severe problems requiring the most skilled casework 
or psychiatric treatment. The behavior of these chil 
dren was described as immature, anxious, withdrawn, 
schizoid, or acting-out. The study raised the ques 
tion of how we could increase the ability of foster 
parents to meet the needs of such disturbed children. 

Traditionally foster parents have considered them 
selves good people with an abundance of love for 
children. They have expressed this love through 
opening their homes to children, However. most 
foster parents have not expected or been prepared 
to deal with children showing such a magnitude of 
problems, nor have they anticipated the constant 
shadow of the child’s own parents in his life or 
the active role of the agency In caring for a foster 


child. 


ways of helping foster parents come to grips with 


The study indicated the need for additional 


these problems and pros ide the best possible care to 
children. 

This need was highlighted further by other fir 
ings in both the agency self study and the Child 
Welfare League study. 
that 


The agency’s study showed 
one-third of the children in 
not hay ing their needs fully met in the foster home 


both because of the severity of the child’s problems 


foster care were 


and the limitations of the foster parents. It also 
showed thiat ~U percent of the children in eare liad 
been moved from one foster home to another. The 


Child Welfare Leagcue’s study showed that emo 
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dist urbances 


tional were greatly increased among 
hildren who were placed In a succession of foster 
homes. These findin«s raise several questions: How 
‘an replacements be prevented ¢ How can turnover 
of foster parents be reduced and a more experienced, 
skilled group of foster parents be developed ¢ 

We have found that foster parents first begin to 
grasp the concept of working with the agency to 
help children when their home is being studied as a 
possible foster home. They also begin to anticipate 
the impact on their family of including a child not 
their own—a child with more difficulties than their 


own children ever had. Then, the caseworker re 


sponsible for the child to be placed establishes a 
working relationship with them to develop their skill 
1! helping this particular child. The foster parents 
and the caseworker also focus on the adjustments the 


foster family will have to make to enable the mem 
bers of the foster family to help the child become 


part of their family and their community while he 
A Supplementary Method 
After the 


de« ded that in additional method was necessary to 


agency's study was completed it was 


help foster varents to learn more about helping 
| £ 


children and to work with the agency for this pur 


pose, 


Therefore in 1959, the agency initiated a series 


of group meetings with foste1 


parents. 


‘| he group method Was ¢ hosen asa wav to achieve 


certain goals more effect vely than is possible on 
in individual basis. It in no way takes the place 
of the work of caseworker and foster 


parents in 
to a particular child. Instead, it supple 
ments this 


retatiol 


ndividual relationship, and makes it 


more effective by Increasing the foster parents’ un 


derst inding of tneir own and the caseworkers’ 


responsibility. 


\ major goal of the group discussions was to 


rease the foster parents’ identification with the 


We felt that. if foster parents were ident 


igency, the iwency and the foster pal 


ents could develop mutual goals for helping chil 


dren and thet clarify the respective roles of foster 


parents and iwency n meeting the needs of foster 


hildre These achievements would then make it 


possible to ant pate a much more etlective working 


together o1 ndividual cases. We also felt that 
through the group discussions, foster parents’ un 
derstanding of children’s behavior and the meaning 
of placement of childret might be increased. 

We felt that through using the group method, 
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foster parents and agency staff alike would be able 
to learn from each other and to find support in 
their struggle with specific problems. The foster 
parents would be enabled to consider their own func- 
tioning as part of a larger whole and to express 
anxiety and negative reactions more comfortably 
within the group than otherwise. The group dis- 
cussions might also make it possible for the foster 
parents to achieve a better understanding of changes 
in their foster child’s behavior and to make appro 
priate changes in their methods of handling him, 
as well as for the agency to achieve a better under- 
standing of foster parents’ problems, which might 
lead to changes in agency policies and procedures. 

If the above goals were achieved we felt sure there 
would be a smaller turnover of foster parents, de- 
velopment of a group of more experienced and more 
skilled foster parents, more effective service to chil- 
dren, and fewer replacements. 

It is too early to tell how near we have come to 
However, there were no re- 
placements of children during the first year of the 
new 


achieving these goals. 
program. Moreover, a questionnaire answered 
by foster parents in the spring showed a majority 
liked the group meet ings and considered them 
helpful. 

Altogether six 2-hour monthly meetings were held 
with each of four foster parent groups during the 
1959-60 year. The groups were made up of (1) 
people boarding children beyond infancy and, (2) 
whom would be 


The 


people boarding infants, most of 


going into adoptive homes at an early age. 


A caseworker from the Family 
Greater St. Louis 


and Children’s Service of 


leads a group of foster parents in a 


discussion of the problems and possibilities of foster care. 











second group was divided into three sections based 
on geographic location of the foster home. The 
groups were interracial. Meet ings were held at night 
so both foster parents could attend. 

Notices of the meetings were sent to all foster 
parents who were boarding children at the time, but 
participation In the groups was voluntary. Alto 
gether foster parents from 53 different families at 
tended at least one meeting. The discussion leader 
for all the meetings was a staff member of the 
agency's foster home department primarily engaged 
in home finding. The caseworkers responsible for 
the children in foster homes were not invited to the 
meetings lest their presence inhibit discussion about 
problems or cause too much focus on the specific 
While the number 


of people at the meetings varied from S to ZW a 


problems of a particular child. 
group of 10 to 12 seemed to be the most etfective 


size for discussion. 


Changes Indicated 

The experience with this plan during the first 
year seemed to call for some changes and ad«dition s 
We wondered whether other caseworkers should pal 
ticipate in the meetings. However, when a meeting 
was held with two staff members present we found 
this tended to divide the group and decrease the 
foster parents’ identification with the agency. Also, 
it might have prevented the foster parents from 


When 


such eriticism did arise in the meetings, it resulted in 


criticizing the agency and its caseworkers. 


nereased mutual understanding between foster pat 
ents and agency. Therefore, we continued the plan 
of hav Ing one person serve as discussion leade for 
ill meetings. 

During the 2 years of the experiment the foste1 
parents were not actively involved in program pl in 
ning for the meetings, though their ideas for future 
meetings were requested at the close of each meeting. 
Further meetings of this type, we believe, should he 
pl inned by L steering committee, composed of foster 
parents and staff 


We found too that the changing attendance at each 


meeting tended to slow down the process of the 
group and to necessitate considerable repetition for 
There 


fore, it is recommended that, in such experiments, 


some members who attended every meeting. 


minutes of meetings be taken and mailed to all mem 
bers. Another recommendation growing out of om 
experience is to establish a small group of foster 
parents who give care to older children to meet with 


the caseworker responsible for these children. re 
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quiring their attendance as part of the responsibility 
foster parents assume In caring for such children. 
This group is functioning on a more intensive bas 
than the others. 

The first meeting of each group has been used to 
interpret total agency program and services and to 
clarify the foster parents’ role in this larger frame 
work. Succeeding meetings focused on development 
of children and the meaning of and reaction to place 
ment both for foster children and foster parents. 
Though these meetings have an educational base, the 
fvroup clisc Usslon method of drawing on the exper 
ence and knowledge of the participants Is used rather 
than a lecture approach. 

Some meetings have focused on discussions con 
cerning agency procedures and problems unique to 
hoarding children. In these the foster parents have 
tended to coneentrate on problems of dealing With 


VISIUING pu rents and on trying to determine the 


iweney’s role and their own role in every area of 
foster care. 

Identification with the agency and a developing 
iwareness of the foste1 parents’ part im the team 
approach to child care has come about through many 
a Terent cdliscussions during the meetings. For ex 
ample, In One group the initial discussion about the 


total ageney program revealed that people in the 


] 


community often turn to foster parents for help with 


specific problems because they recognize foster 
parents as being part of an agency that helps people. 
After this meetn a there was an increase of referrals 


from foster parents to the weney of people needing 


counseling Services, a he foster parents idler tihication 
with the agency enabled some people LO accept refet 


rals who might otherwise have been unable to do <0. 


Handling Hostility 

In one meeting, some ol the foster parents eX 
pressed considerable hostility toward the agenes 
This showed ip at first in the form of complaint 
thout foster parents having to wait too long bet wee! 
placements sO that they 


were frequently without 


childret The leader's response to this question 
dicated her failure to understand that these eom 
plaints reflected the foster parents’ concern as to 
whether or not they were needed or were worthwhile. 
Her enthusiastic philosophical comments about early 


adoptive pla ement being the agency's vol imply 
ing this was good whether or not foster parents liked 
t—represented defensive intellectualization rathe 
than an encouragement of the expression of angry 


If host ile fee] ne 


feel vs SO they could he resolved. 
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OT me 


toward the agency eXist among foster parents, it is 


necessary for them to be expressed before the foster 
parents can take on a more positive identification 
with the agency. 

On the other hand, another meeting showed the 
way in which criticism could be turned back to the 
group and be used to develop active, positive partict- 
pation and increased group and agency feeling. <A 
foster mother asked if the agency were going to con 
tinue to use the baby books, and criticism of these 
books ensued on the grounds that they were not ap 
propriate for pre adoptive infants and needed to be 
designed specifically to serve as a record of the child’s 
development in the foster home, which could be 
passed on to the adoptive parents for continued use. 
\sa result, a committee of foster parents who volun 
teered for the purpose, meeting with the group 
leader, developed aw new baby hook and presented 
it at the next meeting. 

The committee members were so enthusiastic about 
their project that they planned refreshments for this 
meeting. Since refreshments in the past had come 
from the group leader. this act seemed symbolic of 
two things: (1) 


celebration of a completed task: 


(2) a reflection of the foster parents’ growing free 


adom W part patio! and their wish to make the 
oro ip thers. The foster parents continued to bring 


refreshments to succeeding meetings 


Identification 


| ive already stressed the Importance of foster 
parent ben v identified with the avehcey. The fol 
owlhge excerpt from minutes of a group meeting 


“hows how one fostet mother’s failure to be identi 


fied with the ageney had interfered with sound 


piann hy fora ch ld 


Mrs. L tentatively raised the question that is bothering her 
most. She asked, “What are you supposed to do if you've 
boarded a child, the child returns home, and then the parents 
(Mrs. L had 

The leader 
asked the group to react to this. Mrs. A said, “Well, you 
Mrs. ¢ 
nodded agreement and stressed this too. Mrs. D said, “Well, 
of course you'd notify the agency, 


come back to you asking you to take the child?” 


taken the child in and failed to notify the agency.) 
wouldn't take the child without notifying the agency.” 


and there was general 
agreement and shaking of heads. 

Mrs. L continued: “But what if you can’t get hold of any- 
body at the agency?” Several in the group spontaneously re- 
sponded with comments that you can always get in touch with 
someone Mr. J suggested that the agency prepare foster 
parents for something like this if they anticipate such a prob- 
lem occurring 


Virs I, was clearly 


feelings without 


acting’ on the basis of her own 


iwareness of her responsibility as 
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an agency foster parent. Previously, in individual 
contact with an agency staff member, Mrs. L had 
defended her action and failed to be convinced that 
she might have handled the problem differently. 
Her efforts to project or explain her behavior were 
not successful in the group. The other foster parents 
did not support her defense, but rather helped her 
to see that foster parents as part of the agency can 
comfortably turn to the agency for help with 
problems. 

The foster parents’ conflicting feelings about being 
foster parents came out quite strongly in several meet- 
ings. The group discussions, as well as the fact of 
meeting and knowing other foster parents, seemed 
to bring an increased sense of status in being foster 
parents. We are counting on this increased pride 
in the role they have taken on to help with the inter- 
pretation of foster care in the community and in the 
recruitment of boarding homes. 

The foster parents’ revealed that they usually meet 
with two different attitudes in the community in 
regard to the fact that they board children. One is 
critical : Why take care of someone else’s child and 
let the real parents get away with not assuming re- 
sponsibility? The other attitude is sentimental: 
Hlow wonderful foster parents are to help some poor, 
helpless child! In their group discussions many of 
the foster parents came to grips with their own mo- 
tivations and said that they boarded children because 
they enjoyed it and were getting something out of 
it for themselves as well as helping a child. They 
seemed to gain a great deal of support in being 
able to bring feelings into the open in a group having 
similar experiences. 


Specific Problems 

The group discussion method of dealing with speci- 
fic problems involving clarification of both foster 
parent and agency roles is illustrated by an excerpt 
from the minutes of one of the meetings: 


In discussing visiting parents, Mrs. J said: “I think all visits 
with child and parents should take place in the agency office. 
Why isn’t it done this way?” Mr. and Mrs. M both spoke up 
saying they had had problems with visiting parents—one 
mother had stayed until 1 a.m. and then had to be driven home 
Mrs. C chimed in 
about the child she’s boarding—the mother is supposed to 
come at 11 a.m., but doesn’t show up until 3 p.m., and, since 
this mother is “mentally upset,” Mrs. C is afraid to say any- 
thing to upset her more. Mrs. J asserted that she is capable 
of taking care of babies but not of problem parents—“that is 
the agency's job.” 


because the buses were no longer running. 


The leader said she wondered what experiences other foster 
parents had had. Mrs. A said she and her husband never had 
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any problems with visiting parents; they are just “very def- 


inite” with them. She added, “Don’t let anybody take you 


for a fool.” Mr. A supported his wife, saying, “you have to be 
Mrs. M asked how to do this, since when 
Mrs. K 
stated she had been very firm with parents and told them to 
Mrs. J and Mrs. R said 
that perhaps Mrs. A and Mrs. K could do this, but they could 
not tell parents they had to leave the house. 


firm and definite.” 
you’re nice to the mother she takes advantage of you. 


leave when the visiting time was up. 


Mrs. C and Mr. and Mrs. M expressed relief that other peo- 
ple had this problem. They said they had wondered if they 
were doing wrong or not handling the problem correctly, and 
were encouraged to know that it must not be entirely their 
fault. 

The leader raised the question of whether or not the foster 
parents had contacted the agency when problems had come up 
about visiting. They said they had hesitated to get in touch 
with the agency because they thought they should be able to 
handle the problems themselves. Mrs. A pointed out that 
agency and foster parents work together and that the agency 
could be of help. The leader pointed out that the agency ex- 
pects problems, and that while neither the agency nor the 
foster parents can handle every situation perfectly, both could 
do a better job through working together with confidence in 
each other. 

At the end of the discussion, Mrs. C and Mr. and Mrs. R 
said that they have had bad experiences with visiting parents, 
but that they think they wi!l be able to do a better job in this 
area in the future. 


This illustration shows the lack of confidence sev 
eral foster parents have in their own ability and 
The 


people involved gained considerable support through 


their hesitation in revealing this to the agency. 


the group discussion and were able to feel more 
confidence in themselves when they discovered that 
others had the same problem they had. 

Some of the group meetings were devoted to dis 
cussions of children’s behavior. For example, the 
group leader opened a meeting with some brief re 
marks about how children’s development follows cer 
tain stages or patterns, emphasizing the unevenness 
of emotional development and the tendency and ne 
cessity for regression when the child is under stress. 
She asked the group if they had illustrations of 
this. One her 3-vear-old 


foster child wanted to be held and Ww rapped in a blan 


foster mother said that 


ket like il baby. She and her husband had met the 


Most. of 


the members of the group then gave exasmples-af ; 


child’s request but were uneasy about it. 


regression and how they had handled it, and some 
had 


more understanding or comfort in dealing with this 


commented after the discusston that. they now 
phenomenon. 


This discussion shows how members of a group 
can produce meaningful and helpful material out of 
their own experience, and so help other foster par 
ents increase their knowledge about child develop 
ment. 

About a year ago our agency made a survey of 
IS family and children’s agencies in the country, 
request ing information about the use of group meet 
ings with foster parents. Nine agencies replied that 
they did not have group meetings with foster par 
ents on a regular basis. Some had an annual meet 
ing; some had tried group discussions in the past; 
ind others wanted to dev ‘lop a program but did 


staff 


programs of 


not have timé to do so. Five agencies de 


seribed foster parents’ meetings or 
clubs, and reported positively on the values of such 
meetings. 

For example, one agency W rote: “We cannot em 
phasize too much that caseworkers and foster pat 
ents began, and are continuing, to integrate in their 
thinking and in their work the concept that each 
S part of one agency, that each has a specific job 
to do which the other must underst ind and respect, 
and that one cannot fo ahead if the other is left 
behind alone.” 

Our own experience as described here has led us 
to believe that group meetings with foster parents, 
using group discussion techniques, are of value in 
developing better working relationships bet ween 
foster parents and agencies in helping children, and 
have increased the foster parents’ understanding of 
their own and the agency's roles: their ¢ onfidence In 
carrying out their functions, and their knowledge 
about children’s behavior and needs 


Maas, Henry S.; Eng Ricl LE: G ¢ ¢ t parent 
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Could I climb to the highest place in Athens, I would lift up my voice 


and shout: “Fellow citizens, why do ye turn and scrape every stone to 


gather wealth and take so little care of your children to whom one day you 


must relinquish it all?” 


nN 
nN 
Nm 


Nocrates, 400 


B.C 
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A study reveals many personal and family 
factors having a bearing on... 


MATERNAL EMPLOYMENT 
AND CHILD REARING 


MARIAN RADKE YARROW 


Chief, Section on Social Development and Family Studies, 
Vational Institute of Mental Health, Public Health Service 


HAT ARE the 


employment on 


ce 


t 


effects ot 


children ?” 


maternal 


Unfortunately, when this question is 


posed in 


this way no really scientific answer can be 


given, for the question is posed much too simply. 


It is only slightly more meaningful than the ques 
tion: What are the effects on children of the non 
‘" | 
employment of mothers / 
An evaluation of existing research ' permits only 


the interpretation that maternal employment has 


little or no effect. on child development or that em 


ployment can be related to almost any kind of out 


come. Those few differences reported in the lit 
erature are not consistent with one another and 
hence only add to the impression that. mothers’ work 
ng can be dismissed as one of many factors affect 
no the directions in which children develop, prob 


ibly not a very mportant one. But | 
Mothers’ 


into relevant conditions of the 


think these 


conclusions are in error. working or not 


working, translated 


pss holog 


cal environment and of the parental role, 
must surely make a difference if eXisting develop 


mental theory is valid. 


Maternal employment is a very special kind of 


variable the study of child developmbnt. It is 
not like social class or developmental stage or sex, 
each of which 1s composed of a relatively predictable 
set of interdependent attributes. Psychologically 
speaking, maternal employme! tis composed of many 
different factors not at all similar from case to case. 
Lhese differing factors need to be disentangled in 
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investigating influences of a mother’s work role on 


the child. 


Proceeding toward such disentanglement—mater- 
nal employment is, first, a psychological variable in 
respect to its meaning to the mother. Thus it may 
variously be a contributor to self-esteem, a focus of 
critical inner conflict, a personal competitive weap- 
on, & means to economic survival or the attainment 
of social goals, an escape, or an involvement received 
supportively or hostilely by the significant people in 
her life. 


All of these meanings and many more are repre- 


sented in mothers’ decisions to work or not. Re- 
search, therefore, might well be directed to finding 
out what the consequences are for the mother’s 


relationships with her children for her own personal 
frustrations and failures, her feelings of fulfillment 
and attainment, or her resentful assumption of a 
parental dominance role abrogated by her husband 
as these are linked with employment or nonemploy- 
ment. But it would seem of doubtful value to com- 
bine these differences into one group of employed 
mothers, and to look among them for common family 
or child rearing characteristics. 


Levels of Variables 


Let us call the personal meaning of maternal em- 


ployment a first level variable, for purposes of 


There are also second and third 
level variables to be considered in reformulating 


later reference. 


the question of the significance of maternal employ- 
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ment in the child’s development. At the second 
level, mother’s work may involve any of a number 
of structural changes in the rearing environment. 
In the traditional family in our society, the child’s 
rearing is the responsibility of a pair of parents, 
with the mother assuming primary care and social 
izing functions, and the father, less present, assum 
and 
with the first influential nonparental figure coming 
into the child’s life at 
Maternal employment may alter this structure of 


ing specialized or more diluted responsibilities ; 
the time of school entrance. 


rearing, but not uniformly. 

The mother’s working may bring several authority 
figures and affectional figures into the child’s life 
at an early age. Working may sepatate child and 
mother. It may bring the father into prominence 
as a rearing agent. 
of the child’s 


structural 


It may magnify the significance 


own age. In these 


= 


friends of his 


variations we have the variables most 
relevant to the child’s development but they tend 
to get lost in research under the label of maternal 
employment. 

The third level variable: Working may result 
in changed child-rearing practices of the kind in 
vestigated most frequently such as the techniques 
of control, the degree of supervision, the nurturance 
of dependence ind soon. But it does not seem sound 
to begin to look for variations in these patterns as 


work 


conditions (levels 1 and 2) are taken into account. 


sociated with status unless the intervening 
Even if specific aspects of rearing patterns were 
to show clifferences bet ween working and nonworking 
mothers, we would still find ourselves in extremely 
difficult and speculative positions in attempting to 
“explain” the differences. 

An illustration comes from an interesting study 
by Hoffman * 


a finding of differences between working and non 


and reviewed by Stolz. They discuss 
working mothers in the amount of affection shown 
their children. Working mothers are reported as 
Hoffman offers the 
hypothesis that working mothers who enjoy their 
of guilt 
greater affection toward their children. 
both 


showing the greater affection. 
work are motivated out feelings to show 
Stolz sug 


the alternative that 


gesi 


love of work and 
love of child derive from common positive underly 


What 


correlates 


ing factors in the mother’s personality. then 


can We conclude about consequences or 
of working as they are likely to affect the child? 
If we make the big step from work status to mother’s 
specific rearing behaviors, we will inevitably end up 


with data ambiguous in meaning. 
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Maternal employment should open our eyes to the 
importance of studying certain maternal factors to 
which child development research has not given much 
attention. These are: variables in the life situation 
of the mother as a person, her identities as a woman, 
and the interaction of these factors with her mothe 
role. This opens a wide door, but here ] will touch 
only on factors which relate to the meaning of the 
work role for the woman, and the meaning of the 


honw¢ rk rt le. 


Meaning of the Work Role 
In designing a recent study of maternal employ 
at the National Institute of Mental 
Health, 


areas about 


ment carried out 
Health, Department of 
Wel fa re, We 


have attitudes, goals, satisfactions: (1) 


Education, and 
which women 


What ideol 


ye 
TAISOCUL LTV 


selected tive 


Ogy does the mother have regarding 


— 


feminine voles? (2) In her conception of a “full” 
life for herself, what roles does she see for herself ? 
(3) What are her strivings and attainments with 
respect to per sonal achievement? (4) What 


are fulfilled by combining work with wife and mothe 


coals 
roles? (5) Out of the complex of status factors, 
responsibilities, personal relationships that const! 
tute mothering, what is the chief meaning of mother 
ing to her? 

Our sample was 100 mothers—50 working, 50 not 


working—from middle and upper middle social 


The 


all were intact: all had children of elementary school 


white, suburban or urban. families of 


classes, 
age. The families of the working and nonworking 
mothers were comparable in Size and in the age and 
sex distribution of the children. 

The 


mothering that we regarded on continua of deficien 


variables we studied were: (a) qualities of 
Ch 8 10 ade qua ie S. and (b) difke renees Nn rearing not 


necessarily reflecting a “oood” or “bad” dimension. 


In group (a) we specified a number of essentials 


for “oood” mothering. For example : Ata eoonitive 
level, a good mother has some formulated principles 
regarding child rearing, some awareness of direc 
tion. These principles include recognition of the 
importance of supporting the individual potential 


The 


practices of the “oood” mother are not glaringiy 


ties and growing independence of the child. 
inconsistent with her principles. She is able to po 
vide clear limits for the child, and to provide CON 
trols in the child’s environment which are accepted 
without pervading conflict between child and pat 
ent. The “good” mother’s relationship with he: 


ives emotion i| 


child reflects sensitiv It to his needs 
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mother (to the cl 


ild. obv iously, 


well, but this we could not measure). She is con 


dent about he! ehild reat ing’, though she is not nec 
’ { . . 
essarily thout problems. Each of these variables 


was considered individually and a quasi-scale of 


dequacy of mothering (the sum of ratings) was 
LisnYU used. 

rearing not necessarily reflecting 
rdequacy of mothern 


¢ included different techniques 


of dis pl ne. degree of strictness, mother versus 


fathers rol ais iu nad iffection. permissive 
ness of aggression, independency training, intel 
‘ ial a evemel ( ons of mothers for then 


ldren, sex role typing, and ‘parental participation 


i the ¢ ire 
first. we ooked for il inswer to the researc] 
evervo Do working and nonwork 
hg othe litter ¢ Mur data provide an ove1 
f g eg ( ( cl juacy 
( litference rearing 
Her eral ex s: Clearly formulated 
ples 1 rearing Lr ere expressed. b 
1} 1G perce f ol ey and no 
or) ( Whi e area ol 
! ey ( I degree to I I 
l tro $f perce of the 
‘ Oo ] | ot e motnel i 
( ( el ‘ ) n tT there is pel 
é Tol ro] Vy me el ind idl 
I gestion of a difference between the 
oO 2 ! ppeal eater frequency of o 
f rked overt rebellion and outbursts o 
erc pare 0 peree I ( ldre1 
| ( \e OVrKIng rn ers Lie 
y t o etl ting sel tivity to the 
I's ne perc ompared th 12 per 
d hig Fewer of the 
onworking mothe! t percent) express lack of 
hdence within the ld-reat no role thar do the 
1 oO } } ( 
| ( cLimn ) Ww litters es betwee! 
rking and nonworking mothers were anticipated 


1 no differences were found are sex typing 


: } } } 
ma me pent with piarel The two groups Show 


no difference in mothers’ p! losophy or practices re 
| r social ex role Ss in the rearing’ of boys and 


girls, and (using ass 


enment of household responsi 
ities as one Indication of sex roles) are equally 
On the 


kinds of activities mothers reported 


kely not to idhere to trad tional sex roles. 
basis of the 


with their children. evaluations were made 
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of how much the mother participated in activities 
primarily of the child’s interest. Thirty percent of 
the working mothers and 16 percent of the nonwork- 
ing mothers were rated high in participation with 
the child in activities planned around the child’s 
interests. While this is not statistically significant, 
it 1s evidence against the expected direction of 
difference. 


Role Preference 

We then refined our grouping of mothers to take 
into account the meaning of work and nonwork. We 
disearded one variable, masculine-feminine role ide 
ology, for in this the mothers were much alike. 
Except for a very small extremely “feminine” group, 
differences among the mothers were so minor that we 
could not use this variable for subgrouping. 

Mur next \ ariable, the woman’s preference regard- 
ng working or not working, provided four distinct 
groups: working mothers who preferred not to work, 
working mothers for whom work was the desired 
state, nonworking mothers who preferred not to 

ind nonworking mothers who wanted to work. 
Briefly our findings are that when work and non- 
work are analyzed in terms of the goal areas they 
represent for the mothers, there are associated differ- 
ences in child rearing. 

Replies to two questions determined whether the 
mothers were classified as preferring or not pre 
ferring to work: (1) if given the choice, would the 
mother want to work, and (2) how would she rank 
. number of alternatives involving job, marriage, 
ind children? Seventy-six percent of the working 
mothers and 82 percent of the nonworking mothers 
ndicated preference for their present situations. 
The four resulting subgroups, based on actual and 
desired work status, were compared in their child 
rearing characteristics. 

We found that when maternal motivations regard- 
ng work a 


e considered, significant group differences 
In child rearing appear. The questions about these 
differences can be asked in two ways: (1) Do work 
ing and nonworking mothers who are similarly satis- 
fied (or dissatisfied) with present status differ in 
child rearing? (2) How do working mothers who 
prefer to work and those who do not prefer to work 
compare, and, similarly, how do nonworking mothers 
who prefer to work and those who do not prefer to 
work compare in child rearing? 

Dissatisfaction with present role appears to con- 
tribute significantly to mothering functions, accord- 


ing to our findings. 


The variable of role satisfaction 
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s markedly differentiating, especially among moth 
ers not employed. If mothers are in their pre terre d 
work or nonwork role, working or not working makes 
little difference in their child rearing. In only two 
of the characteristics are there suggestive differences 
Satisfied nonworking mothers tend to have somewhat 
higher ratings in sensitivity to their children’s needs ; 
also they have slightly higher scores on adequacy of 
mothering than satisfied working mothers. 

However, when dissatisfied working and nonwork 
ing mot hers are compared, ditferences appear in areas 
confidence in 
Dissatis 


of control, emotional satisfaction, 
child rearing, and adequacy of mothering. 
fied nonworking mothers report more overt rebellion 
in the children, slightly greater lack of clarity in 
limit setting, more frequent presence of a continuing 
“battle” for control bet ween mother and ehild, ancl 


slightly less emotional satisfaction and confidence 


in child rearing. The sum of ratings shows signifi 
cantly lower scores on adequacy of mothering by 
dissatisfied nonworking mothers than by dissatisfied 
working mothers. 

From within the group of work ing mothers, role 
preferencé does not make a ditference on scores of 
low 
working mothers tend more than 


lear limit 


adequacy of mothering, according to our data. 
ever, dissatisfied 
satisfied working mothers to indicate un 
setting for the child and to report themselves as les 


} 


father in the control and dis 


They 
fied working mothers to cle SC] ibe themselves is fostel 


] 


strict than the 


of the children. also tend more than the satis 


ng indepe! dence, assigning more respons 


pl he 





WHO ARE THE WORKING MOTHERS? 


According to Bureau of the Census data, the propor 
tion of mothers in the labor force increased by almost 
50 percent from 1948 to 1958. A recent Children’s 
Bureau review of Bureau of the Census figures indicates 
that while the rate of increase has been greatest among 
the middle and upper income groups—the groups to 
which the mothers described in this article belonged— 
economic necessity is still the major factor in leading 
mothers to the labor market. According to the pam- 
phlet, “whatever the age of the child, mothers living 
with their husbands are about ‘half’ as likely to work 
as ‘other’ mothers.” In 1957 among mothers with chil- 
dren under 6 years and living with their husbands, only 

percent of those whose husbands made over $10,000 
were in the labor force as against 25 percent of those 
whose husbands made from $1,000 to $3,000 a year. 
(“Children of Working Mothers,” by Elizabeth Herzog, 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 382, 1960. Price 
20 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) 

















the child, but finding the child less willing to make 
his own decisions. 

Within the group of nonwork ing mothers, role 
preference is most clearly related to mothering diffe: 
ences. Dissatisfied as compared with satisfied non 
working mothers show less clarity in limit setting, 
less consistency between stated principles and pra 
tice, more continuing “battles” for control between 
mother and child, less emotional satisfaction and con- 
fidence 1h child real ing, and less adequacy of mothe 


Ing. 


Motives for Working or Not 

Although it is understandable that a woman’s deep 
clissatisfaction concerning nonattainment of her own 
goals may enter into her relat ionships with her child, 
it is not so clear why this should have a greater ad 
verse effect In the nonworking than in the working 


group. A possible explanation lies within the next 


step of analysis which Inquires Into the reasons the 


women made their choice of working or not work 


ing, regardless of their expressed preference. 
Our findings show that amone the working mothers 


there are ditlerences in mayor focus, although all 


mention some kind of.economic and ans 


pel SO! al 


ind losses. In one group, comprising 52 percent ot 


the working mothers, the mothers are working }! 


ial 1) asa means of chleving cultural, st itus 


tional, and health goals for the family and children 


not otherwise available. In a second group (45 pel 


cent) the mothers are working mainly to achieve / 
fulfillmen to use Spe inl skills, to make a “co 
tribution to society”, to satisfy a need for “being with 
people.” 

Amor gO the hol work ne womel there il Thine 


( learly ditlerent ated subgroups : one reframi er Trom 


work because oft lave of wlherimng (48 percel 


other. out of Auty 0 mothe ) gq” (ao 


pereent) > al | 


LD percent) because it is “easier” or “free) 


| 


The mothers n the third croup, however, are s mil il 


only 


In the fact that family ind eh ld considerat ons 


ire not ot main concern. ‘| he “freedom” they cle —jre 


may be to follow avo tions, 


commit ty Co erns, 
social unbitions, or simply to indulge their fancies 
Because of its heterogene tv, the “freedom” froup 
not used for further analysis. 


In the 


motives and self fulfillment, and nonworking mother 


regrouping of working mothers by family 


Dy love of o mothe ne, the 


: mothering and cuty to 
differences again appear stronger in the nonworking 
groups. fulfillment 


groups of working mothers show only slight differ 


The family-motivated and self 
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Tne Wol 


elik 


kin 


y mot! 


Cl 


l-real Ing qualities. ihis ivy be because 


l 


swho wou dl rather not be work 


n doing so, are making available certain family 


d-ch 
somew! 


role. 


ld re ley il 


il fol 


| 


[ 


roals which may ‘compensate them 


‘ir dissatisfaction with their work 


’ . ' . 
Nol working motners grouped by love of mothering 


versus adutv te 


different 


clearly 


ng, pa 
auty 

In tl 

| Tere 
finding 
nothel 
I fie 


rticu 


lar] 


} 


mother role are, conceptually, more 


\ 
\ 


ited 11 feelings toward child rear- 


the love-motivated mothers and the 


mothers who feel deprived by not working. 


fact 
da 

rs or a 
- Il Le 
d and 


would seem to he the reasons for the 


mothering by the nonworking mothers 


»dissat istied with not working. ‘| he 


erences between “love” and “duty” 


] 


neral pal illel the differences betwee 


tisfied nonworking mothers. 


Mothers’ Educational Background 


Pao 
\ se 
( 

‘ Ol 
i pie 
‘ 1} 
¢ es 


VOLI 


OuEe 
tt) T 
Tre n 
e mot 
T\ rn 
oO 
t¢ 
dl nn 
mo 
( ! 
‘ 
ed 
(| 
, 
rt 
! ( 
( 
( 
Oo ¢ 
( 
( ler 
ME 8 


’ 


e unple for this studv was selected 
rinbilitv in social class, a narrow 
dade te ipper n ddle class exists. 
r ed itional ba seround Varies, 
thers « the basis of college educa 
oOo! ed ito onvel ently splits the 
r very nearly numerically equal work 
¢ groups. The analyses of differ 
( -oroup Li explol itiol hot based 
‘ Oweve ditferences were found 
itive of potheses. If work status 
( oO ool mothers Vithin 
of om mple) do not differ 
real measures But when work 
i eve 1 I d real ne are 
‘ egestive interactions appear. 
ele, 1 mired wit nonworking 
r to differ more ways 
c | 7] ollege mothers 
( fer es are that the 
L\ rant itings of nsitivity 
i Cie Oo ool mothers’ 
erent end ri rs to b 
parent | the NOnNWOrkiIng group 
el rt more otten 1 in the hig 
rat is nurturing independence, 
being principle 
se ving hiahe 
\ f ering 
lise the questions as to whether work 
" ( ting certa whas Of mothers, 
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or whether working has the effect of “leveling” so- 
cial class differences. The mothers of high school 
background who are using employment as a means 
of social mobility (more lessons, education, travel for 
family) may also be altering their child-rearing 
practices. 

A similar question may be raised when the data 
on working-nonworking differences within each edu- 
cational group are examined. It is: Do families ot 
different social class backgrounds make different 
types of adaptations to the mother’s working? 

Among the families where the mother has a high 
school backqround, our data shows that when the 
mother works: the father is more likely to be the 
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stricter parent (70 percent as against percent 
when the mother does not work); the children are 
less likely to be regarded as rebellious (10 percent 
as against 46 percent) but are more likely to be as- 
signed a heavy load of household responsibilities (30 
percent compared with 8 percent) ; and training for 
indepe1 dence is more likely to be stressed (30 per- 
cent as against 54 percent). In other words, in this 
group the children of the working mothers are under 
firmer control and more responsibility is expected 
of them. 

Che data for working and nonworking mothers of 
the called group o1ves a ditterent picture in some 
respects tending in the opposite direction. For ex- 
imple, ov percent and 50 percent of fathers are the 
stricter parent in working and nonworking college 
groups, respectively; and 8 percent of the working 
college educated mothers as against 27 percent of 
nonworking college mothers put great stress on ma 
turing independence—not a statistically significant 
difference but still a reversal of the picture in the 

ah school group. 

In the families of working mothers in the college 
group both mothers and fathers app rently attempt 
to compensate for the amount of time both parents 
ire out of the home by ClVINng planned time together 
vith the ch ld: 40 percent of the college working 
mothers report this for themselves and report it also 
for 38 percent of the fathers. The nonworking col- 
lege group have 16 percent and 8 percent in the com 
parable categories. In the high school group work 

ng and nonworking subgroups are not different in 
planned participation with children. 
Che kind of subcultural or class examination that 
has been carried out here may be extremely im 


portant ww attempting to pin down What influences 


the crowth In Mm iternal employment may be having 


on the rearing patterns of large populations of chil- 
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It is suggested in these data that the nature of 


dren. 
these influences cannot be predicted across the class 
and cultural boundaries (any more than they cal 
be predicted in disregard of motivational differ 
ences among mothers) since it will vary according to 


values and needs of each group. 


Opportunities for Research 


This potpourri of differences in the child-rearing 
practices of working and nonworking mothers re 
lated to the variables in the mothers’ personal situa 
firm evidence of 


tions should not yet be taken as 


relationships of specific kinds or amounts. Ow 
groups are small. The variables are complex and 
need more refinement. But the data can be taken 


as suggestive of the likely importance of considering 


such ‘maternal variables more seriously in further 


research on the interac tion of work roles and mothe 
role und in child-rearing studies in general. 


When social concern 


sequences of mothers in the labor force, it is largely 


S expressed about the col 


} 


an expression of fears about the real and presumed 


loss of the mother as an effective influence on her 


children. When the mother works, the basic 


struc 


ture of the rearing e 


ivironment 1s presumed altered 


by the reduction in the mother’s availability to tne 
family and by the various systems of child care sub 
stituted for the full-time mother. These structural 
changes afford excellent opportunities for research 
on significant problems in personality development. 

One such 


tion. 


problem is the effect of maternal separa 
Separation of child from mother is ord nal ly 
a consequence of maternal employment. In theories 
of development, separation from mother in the child’s 
early years has been interpreted is etiologica ly 319 
er character disorders. As 


nificant for various la 


has been pointed out in the literatures the effects of 
separation have usually been examined in circum 
stances of compounded trauma, such as institutional 
zation or illness. In families without gross pathol 


ogy, in which the working mother is away from 


the child, “separation” could be studied in a purer 
form. 

The child’s separation from his mother cannot be 
defined independently of the nature of the mother- 
substitute. Is the rearing environment one of mul- 
tiple mothering? Is the replacement for the mother 
a consistent mother fimure or changing personnel ? 
Do the child’s siblings or peer society form the sub 
Is the child on his own ? A 


developmental questions are prompted by 


stitute ? great many 


these 
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mother-substitute variations, all of which can be 


St udied 


n families of working mothers. 
Settings of maternal employment can also prov ide 
effects of variations of 


Thus, 


ind relative availability of both par 


research material on the 


mother-father roles upon child personality. 
the absolute 
ents to the child, the kind of sex role model pro 


vided by each parent, the relative dominance of 


mother and father, the kinds of child rearing func- 
tions assumed by father and mother are dimensions 
in which there is probably augmented variation by 


virtue of the mother’s employment. Through ap- 


propriate sampling of families of working and non- 
working mothers, parental role variations pertinent 


to many theoretical interests could be obt i ned. In 


part ular. theories of pathological development re 


garding dominant mother and “weak” father 


] 
roies might 


oO be invest gated in relatively honpath 


, 1 
oOlLog il 


fe families 
based on 
etfects of 


absence depending upon whether the ab 


Bronfenbrenner * has presented findings, 


retrospect ve dat R. ndi wing ditferent il 


parent il 


the same or op 


sent parent and the child are of 
Nos] ( Sex, The ( leads could he pursued through 


It would be especially interesting 


to nvestioate the consequences of relative 


paren 


tal dominance and availability “at sionifi ant devel 


opment il periods, such as the Oedipal stage, studying 


boys and girls separately. 


Shel } 1] . 1 ] 
lo summarize, In most h thus far, the prob 


lem of m iternal employment ind child deve lopment 


researt 


has been investigated more as a practical social issue 
for basic 
of p irental contributions to ¢ hild de 


have 


than as an opportunity more 


framing 


, 
main 


understi 


gf 
velopme! & | attempted here to demonstrate 


the futility of the “social issue” approach whi 


ignores the 


1 


for comprehend ng the psy 


necessity 


ind social qualities of the variable of 


chologic il 


maternal employment. I have also tried to indicate 


’ ° ’ . l 
areas In which more theoretically base researen, us 


setting, could con 


ng maternal employment as a 
tribute to basic knowledge of the influences in chil 


development. 
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An essay-revlew a 


TELEVISION AND THE CHILD 


“™ f t 
( ‘ re 
il 
| } 
( ( 
r¢ pel 
| ? ' 
ibou I 
! 
é ( 
ed 
Liat 


VOLUME 8 


sor, Depar 
ELEVISION un e Liv of Our Chil 
* by Schramm, Lyle, and Parker, is a 
g ook As Lutho! Ly they 
l to pusl e pa button on 
ive een caret present 
I eir owl eseal ind that of 
" nies erpretatiol ind to take 
p res under the 
Yet ne t il p ! ey pre 
ties at the bi ind dam 
I 0) i 1\ e\ oO 
( part. | e autho! 
to nk of ‘ ld as 
i I\ R { Cre l 
tre wha ‘ rm 
my ( (i oO if 
ora ire e. Thea 
gg od rate 
f T\ pe 
rm y wit 
( Lhe ore flere ‘ 
of é ey spend 
ir progral ey view. 
‘ f ( I D of TY 
| | erag of schoo 
) or rs a week viewing TV 
ot iking time, nearly as much 
I und substa lly more 
d | e other co iInications 
e SE The authors monitored a week 
etropolitan area in late October 1960. 
pag ) shows what was being offered 
nme! i it101 aduring one day of 
NUMBER 6 


{ssociate Prof 


ELEANOR E. MACCOBY 


tment of Psychology, Stanford University 


that week, from 4 p.m. to 9 p.m., the “children’s 
hour.” 

The authors then chronicled the number of epi- 
sodes of violence presented during the 100 hours 
monitoring the stations: 


during which they were 


12 gunfights, 21 persons shot 


murders, 16 major 
(not fatally), 37 hand-to-hand fights, and 4 suicides. 
\s may be seen from the sample schedule of pro 
grams, there were a good many periods during the 
day during which a child could not watch anything 
t a crime show, even if he had 
This 


reduces the importance of their point 


a western or 


CXCED 
wanted to do so nothing else was available. 
fact, I think, 
ibout the cl) 


vision the 


ld’s being an active selector from tele- 
fare offered is so limited and homogene- 
ous that frequer tly the child’s only choice les in the 
decision to watch or turn the set off. 
The Effects 

What are th 
ng of the kind of fare offered ? 


e effects upon children of so much view 
From existing evi- 


] ] 
qence, Wh 


ich the authors summarize, there appears to 


to beheve that TV-viewing damages 


be little reason 
children’s evesight or robs them of a significant 
unount of sleep Does it educate and inform them? 


Che authors show that in communities which have 


teleVision, ch ldren start school with about a one- 
year advantage in vocabulary over the children who 
live in communities where TV is not yet available. 
But this difference soon disappears under the impact 
of the schoolroom, and by the time the children are 
10 years old television serves mainly to inform those 
who see it about the kind of content it emphasizes. 
TV viewers of this age, for example, know more than 
their nonview Ing contemporaries about the names of 


performers and hit tunes, but they know /ess about 
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world affairs. On the whole, TV appears to have 
little impa Be either positive or negative, upon school 
grade. 


From their ow n and others’ research, these author s 


are able to document some effects of TV on the emo 


tions and beliefs of children. For example, they ete 
Australian studies which show that crime and mys 
tery programs seem to arouse defensive reactions 
with which the child protects himself from havi or 
to undergo the full emotional impact of the stor es, 
so that adolescents who watch many such programs 
seem to have become somewhat “desensitized” to the 
sufferings of others. 


With 


ey idence 


TV’s effects on 
children do 


television concerning the nature of the adult world 


al 
there 1s 


beliefs, 


stereory pes 


respect to 


that learn from 


and the motives of peopl around them. kF rr ex 
ample, adolescent girls who have a heavy diet of 
kind of TV 


likely than other girls to believe that marriage is a 


the “soap opera” programs are more 


tense and difficult state of affairs and to express 
anxiety about their own ibility to cope with adult 
life. 

How about the effects of the large amounts of 


crime and violence on the children’s own a 


tendencies? The authors devote a 
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been 


to discussing the charges that have 


TY as a 


They hold that delinquent behavior in 


tention 


leveled against significant cause of de 
linquency. 
any given child is a complex phenomenon, with its 
roots usually in unsatisfactory relationships between 
the child and his parents. They believe, therefore, 
fliat it is entirely misleading to think of television 
as “the cause” of delinquency. Yet they suggest that, 
oiven the existence of children who are disposed to 
aggressive action because of their life histories, T\ 
can contribute to their antisocial behavior by 
gesting techniques for crime. ‘They also suggest 
tentatively that, even in children who do not come 
yressive feelings, the vio 


to TV with excessively a 
lence on ‘| V 


than cischarge them. 


Mav Crouse feelings rather 


agoresslve 


Since this book was publ shed there have been 


ada rio a] stud es which do ndeed show l a rect 


connection between viewing violence and ensuing 


aggressive behavior on the part of the normal vVoung 


child Lovaas has recently shown that children 
vho have just seen an aggressive program are more 
hkely to play with i CO whi 1 wn kes ! doll 
hit another on the head than are tildren who have 


| 


Bandura ias found 


And 


ressive behav ioOr 1h a MoV ie 


not seen the programs. 
that children who see a 


mitate this behavior when they are irritated ind 

when they are in a similar situation to that in which 

the movie characte per formed his a 
Thus, 


on the aggressive behavior of children 


voressive actions 


the case for a direct influence of tele, 


ISO! 
is now stronger 


than it was when the evidence was examined by 


Schramm and his colleagues. These authors do em- 


phas ze that it is possible to insulate ch ldrey (at 


least in some degree ) against the harm which violence 


ol TV may do to them. by help o them to aistil 


guish bet wee! fantasy and reality, ana by pro\ id ng 


them with the emotional securitv that comes from 


] 1 
human relat 


satisfactory 


ionships: but the authors 


] 


note that less \ olence on teley also ie lp 


to protect children from potent il 


Whose Responsibility? 
This hook 


-_= . 
put I peeve tf 


ivoids making any sensational charges, 
document Ih ts ndlerstated Vay 
that the present television fare being 
unsatisfactory. On the 
t challenging 


nor providing the sort of variety which might stimu 


( h ldren 


programs are 7 and educating children 


late the growth of taste. 
La |} ] . | le vit! » »< 3 = = f 
| i¢ moo: conciudes \V tt) 1 Series ot q l¢ On) to 
re ¢ necerhy ra} \\ th the problem oft ry’ 
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effects 


on children, questions directed to broadeaster, 
It is at this 
The 


authors say, “It has been argued that in our politi- 


to parents, to schoo} to Government. 


point that I was left somewhat dissatisfied. 


cal system, Government should keep its hands off 
programs. On the other hand, it is argued that no 
igencey except Government is big enough to deal 


with the great mass media. 


Our position is closer 
We prefer 


that the mass communicators should keep their own 


to the first than to the second of these. 


Schramm and his colleagues do not deal with it. To 
urge as the only major remedial measure that the 
industry should clean its own house is to assume that 
the industry as presently organized has more free- 
The industry 
may react to pressure and exhortation with tem- 


dom of action than it actually has. 


porary and modest improvements and this will be 
alltothe good. But is it enough ? 
Newton Minow, chairman of the Federal Commu- 


nications Commission, said in his recent speech to 





ouse cleal the National Association of Broadcasters: 
This is a laudable preferet ce, but is it realistic ? 7 ; : - 
Is there no room on television to teach, to inform, to uplift, 
f submit that the h story of self-regulation on the to stretch, to enlarge the capacities of our children? Is there 
part of industries which affect the public welfare is no room for programs deepening their understanding of chil- 
ot encouraging. Schramm and associates say that dren in other lands? Is there no room for a children’s news 
u nature of agit makes for a , mini show explaining something about the world to them at their 
. oll wentete o diiitnen chi ond ie level of understanding? Is there no room for reading the 
alk great literature of the past, teaching them the great traditions 
ible to a youthful audience which needs vai lelV. of freedom There are some fine children’s shows, but they 
They do not elaborate on what this “very nature” of are drowned out in the massive doses of cartoons, violence, 
ele oO) that they are referring to, but it is likely and more violence. 
' uw tes o - the cconen pr ssures to which Schramm and his colleagues have documented the 
ae a corte > ibject. The most dedicated, need for the very improvements which Minow seeks. 
pubdlic-spirited of produce} innot hold out indefi What is needed now is public policy-making and 
on “Ss net UM ioe ire of advertisers who want public action to bring them about. 
gest possible audience for their advertising — 
dollay And one cannot blame either advertisers o1 Shi We] L: Parker, E. B.: Television in the & f 
blo inagers for inting their enterprise to be I Stanford University P1 Stantord, Calil., 1961. 30. 
profitab] 1 
(rood cir + progral it present, do not pay. - 7" : eiieds When’ sad . ee 
Phis, it seems to me, is the heart of the problem, and 
The average man who says “I was well thrashed by my father and it did 
me a world of good” quite forgets that it did him good because he himself 
accepted the values held by the chastiser or by the society he represented. 
But the delinquent, whose whole attitude toward society is conditioned by 
early separation or lack of emotional support from his parents, has no such 
inner assent. His attitude toward puriishment can only be visualized in 
terms of a prisoner-of-war resisting and resenting the stern measures of 
his captors: they may cow him into submission but they can never win 
him to allegiance. 
Society’s best protection against the offender is so to win him. It is 
only by understanding and accepting our own antisocial tendencies—not 
ensconcing ourselves on judicial benches, in editorial offices, or psychia- 
trists’ consulting rooms—that we can give the delinquent the understand- 
ing and acceptance he needs, so that he can accept us and our values and 
become our fellow citizen. 
Ce rhe Lancet, Ma 1951. 
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HERE AND THERE 


Federal Legislation 
Federal grants 
for the 


juvenile 


A 3-year program of 
n-aid 


prevention 


and technical 


assistance 
and control of 


delinquency or youth offe1 





vided for by Congress with the passage 


in mid-September of the Juvenile Delin 


quency and Youth Offenses Control Act 


of 1961. 


The act authorizes Secretary of 


the 


Health, Education, and Welfare to 
make grants to State, local, or other 
pub or nonprofit agencies, organiza 
tions or institutions, for projects to 
e\ ‘ demonstrate techniques or 
ractices which hold promise of making 

i substar | ontributior t the pre 
el or ‘ eontre of ivenile cle n 
uency or youth offense ncluding 
fechniques and practices f the trair 
g of personne ind fe leveloping or 

tart y ore effe« ve peratior 
I publi and nonprofit agencies 

he t also authorizes grants to Fed 
el state oca or other public or 
honpront igencies, organizations or 


institutions = ft personne! training 
programs which may include “among 
ther hing he development if 
al rses of 1dy ind the establisl] ent 

f short-ter1 raineeships h allow 
inces and subs ence € penses be 
determined by the Secretar 

Che act also authorizes the Secretary 
oO! ike studies related , ne prevel 
tas reatment. or contr of enile 
delinquency r youth crime » rende 
tech il assistance to S f nd Ca 
publ and p ife agencies rganiza 
tions and inst tions, and to pr le 
short-ter nstt an tant if 
te relating to the prever n and cor 
trol of juvenile delinquen or youth 
offenses ; 

In ad stering the act he Sec 
retary Healt! Educatior i! 
Welfare is required to msuit the 
President's Committee or Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime on gen 
eral policy and _ procedure, ind is 
authorized to appoint technical or other 


The 
ee, composed of the Attorney 


1dvisory committees 


President's 
committ 


ial 
General, the 


the 


Secretary of Labor. and 


Health, Educatior 


Secretary of 


was established last 


Welfare May to 
promote and coordinate Federal efforts 
related to the 


prevention and control of 


juvenile delinquency and youth crime 


(See CHILDREN, July-August 1961 
p. 155 rhe new law also authorizes 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, at his discretion, to require 
some {f the costs of he projects to be 
borne by the g nt recipients 


rs, 1962, 1963 and 





priation of $8,200,000 made for he fis 
cal year 1062 ided $4 1 n for 
ae ms it Land eva ition projects 
S,.000,000 I iining personne ihe 
SMM MD ff eT es nd vd! nic ' 
Congress p ed il the | 
Immigrati« d Nationality \C 
herebDy i £ permanel I ot he 
prev us emporar provis ns ¢ ¢ 
g intercountry ado] l I pro 
visions, allowing alien, eligible orphans 
this ntr ' re il nonquota 
I ZT I Ss bee! enewed 
ad dified fr t é ( ‘ 
es 1 ! fte he st « ra n 
( ‘ se CHILDREN \ ‘ 


Inge é é \ ‘ | , 
hild adopted abroad must have bes 
observed | he ador nare hafors 
r du ge the pt procedure 

\ppropriat by the 87th Congr 
fry a ere en ion 
Children’s Bure . 3 e 1 ve 
INo2 totaled over S69 on. more that 
$17 million above the ss ls 
these rogral I he | eA O61 
Phe new gure contall $25 0 l ‘ 
naternal and ec} 1 he | ‘ on 
\ g $1 llion « irked for spe 
projects for mentally retarded ch 
dren); $25 million for crippled chil 
dren's se! ¢ nd S18.750.000 for 
hild wellare ti eS topping last 


these three pro- 


about S6,S00,000, $5 million, 


respectively Under 


Social 
euch of these three 
appropriation 


$350,000 


demonstration in 


In 





Security 


Act 


thorized to appropriate $25 million for 


Congress is 


au 


programs 


addition, and for the first time, the 


included an amount— 


for grants for research or 


child welfare, under 


an authorization enacted last year 

Congress also ay prop! iated S2.668.000 
for Children’s Bureau salaries and ex 
penses, 7 percent more than for the 
fiscal year 1961 


~ vears the 


mid-Se ptember Congress ex 


ended 


provisions tor aid to 


education in federally impacted areas 
beyond the expiration date of June 30 
1451 The National Defense Edueatior 
Act, due to expire on June 30, 196 \ 
also extended for 2 years 

The 11-vear-old program of grar I 
pub ( sche s nh impa ed ireas 
designed to alleviate the pressure Ol 
school districts from the influx of fa 
eS OL ser ce personnel ¢ ol wt ( 

! Feder pl ects \ l > wih) 

i districts across the oul 

enefit fr he progran 

The Nati il Defense Educ Act 
rigit passed 1O58 vs the 
Federa Governme derwrite 
specified s nd « ege rog S 

ered et nit nal detense 

I : he teaching r science and 

(le inguag see CHILDREN, 
N ‘ ber—December 1058, p. 221 
Peace Corps 

The i e Cor ‘ ‘ ne 
Fede u \ th zh Z 

sel} \7 ( (TESS 
Sentembhe rhe ’ p 
S401 ( f ‘ f Fel t 

‘ I fiscal 1962 , 

aed | ‘ ere ny e 

D e end of O ! he ¢ l 
rh [ er n eig t 
In € i er ere 62 er 
na CI t 1) ‘ rking im 

d « ! t deve 0 
( i nd S in Nigeria ( 
school ed itior n J ga | 
road irvey ind geolog sig 
ments; 16 in St. Lucia of the Feder 
tion of the West Indies, working ir 
eTi« ire ind y vutl rial / [ » 
and > improve vocational and ¢ 
ed itior 128 it he PI ppines a 
teaching aides in English and gene! 
sclence in elementary schools ind sf 
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and construction work (See 


CHILDREN, July-August 1961 p. 153.) 





Volunteer groups undergoing training 
during September and October included 
0 he University of California at Los 
Angeles, scheduled t eave Janual 
for ser ( ! Nigeria in secondary 

hool teaching and 35 at Michigan State 
I ersity, due to leave for Nigeria in 
December f work in ed it nh at col 
ege leve rhere was also a group of 
a thing at ¢ rado State Universit 

issignme! t West Pakistar ‘ 
"\ 1 gy, agriculture edicine 
ere eve teaching. beg nn ei 
Decembe ind another 63 stud g at 
I’ is el ( f worl 
e ] ppines as te g le 
nearly J 

iri £ ‘ begul hn © 1 

ed roup of 25 sched l ‘ 

Dy b Tne | f 
‘ t a ratt I ‘ 

) he | er \ f Micl n «ce 

rT) ’ , 
g , } 
ind I ( 1 
) Ni | I ‘ t 
\i ‘ J 
‘ | Tt) 
Handicapped Children 
Roug one th of the « 
6 ! ed childre 
S re rece ae | 
‘ ‘ ne | g ‘ 
f he Of f Ws 


We ( 
\ g f ‘ ed 
la Office ee 1 ¢ 
= t} 
. \ (MM) rl ‘ 
I 
r ) ed DD 
! 
rent ( 
1 
’ 1) ¢ , 
1¢ 
e 1940's 
e | ~ ( ff ‘ ) 
( 
( 
eo Ne eve + ‘ ro I 
ize ed ST ilis 
¢ ¢ re ] ' 
I | 
1 
S ( \ I. 1M 
6 About 2.000 1 pul 
} 
I I ¢ 2 edu Z 
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['V watching could be a normal part of a balanced whole. Just 
like radio, comic books, formal education, and love . . . Also milk,” 
says Walt Kelly creator of the “Pogo Primer for Parents (TV Divi- 
sion),’” recently issued publication of the Children’s Bureau. In the 
24-page pamphlet the cartoonist uses Pogo and his family and friends 
to suggest that patient supervision and shared TV viewing (as in the 
cartoon above) are preferable to using the TV set as a baby-sitter. One 
of a Headliner Series of booklets to be issued by the Bureau on topics 
underscored by the Conference, the primer is available from the U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., price 20 cents, with 
25 percent deduction for quantities of 100 or more. 

Other publications in the series soon to be released are: “A Creative 
Life for Your Children,” by Margaret Mead; “Our Mobile Families,” b\ 
Margaret A. Hickey; “The Adolescent Under Stress,” by Edgar Z. 
Friedenburg. 

















asses of regular schools. Neverthe 1961, the project has mobilized the re- 
ess, only about one-fifth of the esti sources of community agencies to pro- 
te 1,250,000 or more mentally re- vide social, vocational, placement, and 
rded children of school age in this ther services to a group of eligible 
ire recely special education. mothers who were moved with their 
e Of the est ) 5,000 deaf chil children out of their old environments 
el bout 25,000 are in special Classes into the training center 
public Choe or in residential The project services are available to 


mothers between the ages of 18 and 36 
e About 2 m children of schoo 


- years of age who have no more than 2 

e have speech handicaps, one-fourth children under the age of 10. However, 

‘ © rece g speech correctic the project’s vocational services are not 

schools provided to mothers who have serious 

e In addition to the special schools physical, mental, or emotional dis- 
for rippled children which exist in abilities 

some 40 large cities, there are many Under the operation of the District's 

special classes for such children. Cali public welfare department in coopera- 

ha tatewide system with two tion with other district agencies, the 

resident schools with diagnostic serv project gives training for 4-6 months to 

Ces nd about 50 smaller centers for mothers residing at the center. This in 

ebral palsied childrer n regwal cludes classroom instructions in home 

! schools management by teachers from the 

® About 10,000 blind children are in Board of Education ; instruction in per- 

residential schools or in specialized day sonal hygiene, health consultation, and 

hool programs followup by public health nurses from 


he Department of Public Health; recre 


Rehabilitation a ; 
itional activities for mothers and chil 





\ new approach to helping handi dren by the recreation department; 
ipped mothers in the aid-to-dependent vocational services, assessment of voca 
hildren program—through “all-round tional potentials, and actual work train- 

rehabilitation service in a residen ing and experience, by the Department 
training center—is being explored in a of Vocational Rehabilitation. Also 
project now underway in the Dis available are physical restoration serv- 
of Columbi: Launched in April ices and medical treatment or hospital 
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ir The U.S. Employment Service year. These children represent 1.8 pe college enrollment redit is given 
ounsels and helps place the mothers on cent of all children aged 10 tl gh 17 growing interest in college education 
obs after which the National Capital n the country. ~ The agency anticipates the first sharp 
Housing Authority assists in finding In 1960, for the 12th consecutive year rise at this level of education to oe 
suitable living quarters in public hous elinquency cases increased over the in 1965, reflecting the swollen birth rate 
ing developments previous year The increase for 1060 n 1946 
During training, the mothers cor for delinquency cases was 6 percent rhe agency's biennial survey of State 
tribute, from their ADC payments, their vhile the child populatio ged 10-17 school systems shows a 22 percent ‘ 
estimated food and rental costs at the nereased only 2 percent Thus, a in the number of high school graduate 
enter The welfare department pro in every vear in the past decade except in 1959-60 over the total for 1957-58 
vides operating and social service staff 1959, the increase in delinquency cases with a higher proportion of girls than 
4 vocational counselor a training as exceeded the nerease I the chil boys, as in previous year It also show 
sistant, psychological services and population that the el roon shortage in the 
training equipment are provided for the ,; . Nation at the start of 1960-61 wa 
first 3 years by a grant from the U.S School Enrollment 142.000. on the basis of State-determined 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation Enrollment in the Nation's schools teacher-pupil ratios and other stan 
In the first training session, 32 and colleges for 1961-62 mbed to a ards, representing a drop of 1,000 fror 
mothers and 56 children were housed in new high of 49.300.000. according t the figure for the 1957-—5S school yea 
the center. Of these, 30 mothers had estimates from the U.S. Office of Educa The survey also shows a decline in the 
been trained, were placed in jobs, and tion This figure represents a rise of number of 1-teacher schools—20.000 ir 
had left the relief rolls by October 1 almost 3 percent over last year’s total 1959-60, a third of the number in 
P . Enrollments in kindergarten and ele 1949-50. Though their national total 
Juvenile Delinquency eedihtn, Aelia ali aliedlih Mieast ‘ailiiidis wiaaieiele. ih 
About 514,000 juvenile delinquency 34,200,000—an increase of 400,000 over percent of all elementary schools in the 
ases (excluding traffic offenses) were ast vear ind at 10,800,000 ! higl Great Lakes-Plains area 
handled by juvenile courts in the United schools, 700,000 more than before On the basis of da ttendance 
States in 1960. The estimated number These upward trends in kindergar schools — fror kindergarten hrougl 
f different children involved in these te elementary ind secondary hool grade 12, the expenditure per 
ases Was somewhat lower, 443,000 enrollment are attributed chiefly t imong the States in the 
since the same child may have been rises in birth rates during the past 15 1959-60 was S576, compared th $541 
referred ore than or luring the vears, but in tl st f nting n the vear 1957-58 
¥ nd y ae ; : n children and ade Cel Most of 
International Publications cathe enctordlaggeorrse i ote 
130-59 hour ‘ ‘ ne 
re icluded hich had dire¢ ‘ 
n subseqent research Mad per 
DISCUSSIONS ON CHILD DEVEI psychoat ysis inthropologys electro n the fields of educatior SOK g 
OPMENT the proceedings of the physiology human biology, ethology criminology, psychology ps 
fourth meeting of the World Health ind research promotion, dealt with ind physiology, they are concerned ! 
Organization Study, Group on the such subjects as equilibration and the such subjects as the attitudes of g 
Psychobiological Deve lopme nt of the develop ent of logical structure the people toward films. an analy ot 
Child, Geneva 1956. J. M. Tanner definition of stages of development content in relation to reality, the aft 
ind Barbel Inhelder, editors Inter psychosexual stages of development effects of films. and efforts toward he 
national Universities Press, Nev ind a “general system theory” it is ims young people to elect 
York 1960 186 pp $5 ipplied to the behavioral science idiciously 
The way biological, psychological An introduction points out t t hile 
ind cultural influences channel the de THE INFLUENCE OF THE CINEMA the evidence is conflicting in regar« 
velopment of personality through child ON CHILDREN AND ADOLES the dire relationship of f 
hood was examined by the group of 12 CENTS: an annotated international ivenile delinquency, the majority 
nternational experts, whose discu bibliography Rey rts and paper 1 ! iuthors believe hat repe ‘ nre 
sions are recorded in this volume mass communication, No, 31 UN entation of certain themes and _ be 
Springboard for the discussions was ESCO, Paris 1961 106 pp For havior patterns has an _ indire« pI 
precirculated paper by Jean Piaget sale by Columbia University Press vocative effect on the voung viewer 
synthesizing the themes of previous International Documents Service It also calls attention to findings which 
discussions 2060 Broadway, New York 27. $1.50 tress the unreal conception of fe de 
Deliberations of the group at this This bibliography presents 491 brief rived from the cinema's tendencie 
fourth meeting, which included repre ibstracts of studies made in 30 coun toward repetitious portraying of fairy- 
sentatives from the fields of psychology, tries, dealing with the influence of films tale patterns of living 
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AMONG THE STATES 





\ g ( ‘ ng Detention of juveniles awaiting court 

‘ eis res i on was a concern il Kansas where 

17 State | ed S ( risd he separate detention of juveniles and 
LOG1 were the adults became 1 requirement; Minne 

ita where a reception center for de 

7 F ngue as authorized: Utah where 

Aid to Dependent Children aties were winds rempenciiie dev 
[welve States r ed their laws pro providing detention facilities, with 
Ans A tO pendent children to State aid, and a State advisory com- 
ude he children of unemployed mittee on detention was established; 
parents, th ARIS adva ge of the th Dakota where counties without 

emp DP I es detention facilities were authorized to 


ontract for them with other counties 


\ 1M : rhe vere Work programs for juvenile offenders 
‘ [ )) Y were provided for in Colorado, where 
j , \ / courts were given the power to 
: . / ” Uta establish guided work programs that 
, do not interfere with school attend 
v : Vn ere nee ind in Missouri and Tennessee 
c ( . ‘ é here conservation Camps in connection 
. . fi ed ! l ~ lining schools were 
ad 
VT , Other provisions to combat delin 
, ed elrare ff quency were n Maine an appropria 
I ise the taff for super 
. ; b s released from the State 
: ning I in Nevada, provision 
. W fo ng school for delinquent 
» ; : | ithorization for the welfare 
mes ae] de} ‘ » pay for the foster care of 
: . = g x e paroled fre the State’s 
i a ge sche s and inable to retur 
. ' ( n Penns nia, an appropria 
‘ ‘ $756,000 for a delinquency pre 
as : ention program including grants to 
Ady : : es for programs and for 
( ‘ I ilarie } ee specializing in juve 
= - WES e crime preventior in South Dakota 
; . ef f traffic offenses fro 
De lingue ncy and Ne elect ; _ 6 a — 
Court systems The Interstate Compact on Juveniles 
‘ ero! a \ adopted by Jdaho, Iowa, and S th 
‘ . j) 


, VOLI 


ME 8 NI 


On) OO O00 . 7 " 
{doptions and Foster Care 

‘ ‘ Adoptions received considerable leg 
Isla here f itive ttention, with adoption laws 
‘ g ‘ g amended or other actions taken 
( ( In G 1, to preserve the rights and 
the legisla obligations of a natural parent in regard 
’ p ( le adopted by the parents 
e State In Wisse to eliminate the neces 


MBER 6 


sity of serving summons to parents in 


abandonment cases when consent for 
adoption is already on file. 
In Ne 


for an 


vada, to make funds available 


investigation of illegal or un 


ethical practices in child placement o 
adoption ; to require consent to adoption 
to be in writing attested by two wit 
nesses and filed within 48 hours; 
hibit 


granted until after the child has been in 


to pro 


adoption petitions from being 


the petitioner's home in the State for 6 


months; and to require hospitals to 
give the welfare department a copy of 
the child 


released to 


authorization when a under 


6 months old is someone 


other than a parent, guardian, or close 
relative 

In New Mevico, to provide procedures 
for 


dependent 


or freeing children de 


adoption 


lared and neglected who 
have been wards of the court for at least 
6 months; and to enable social agencies 
to consent to the adoption of children 
so freed 

In New York, to 


placement 


make it possible in 


private adoptions for the 
gation to begin immediately 
the child: 


as a part of the adop 


home invest 


upon placement of and to 


permit the court, 

on procedure, to remove the child from 
the home where it 
the 


In North Carolina, to redefine 


appears improper 


to grant adoption order 
“aban- 
donment” in order to free children for 
adoption 

In North Dakota, to require notice of 
termination of parental rights to be sent 
to the father of an illegitimate child if 


paternity has been acknowledged; to 


allow a child placing agency to charge 
adoptive parents up to $300 for the costs 
of the child 
that no 
a child 
because of inability to pay the costs 

In 7 


“abondonment” 


home investigation and 


supervision, with the proviso 


0 iple be deprived of receiving 


nnessee, to clarify the term 


to waive residence re 
quirements for prospective adoptive 
couples from the State who are in mili 
tary service; and to allow filing of a 
final decree 6 months after petition if a 


child lived 


n the peti 
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tioner’s home and was placed there by 


the department of welfare or a licensed 


agency 
Measures affecting children in foster 
care included 
In Kansas, a provision for 


the 


appeals 


from orders of State Board of 
Health denying or revoking licenses for 
maternity homes, children’s institutions, 
and foster homes 
In North Dakota, 


discretionary rather than mandatory to 


a change making it 


match religions of foster home or insti 
tution and child’s parents, in placing a 
child 

In Wyoming, an 


the 


iction transferring 
facilities to 
Welfare 


and Re 


licensing of child-care 
the State Department of Publi 
the Board of 


form, extending 


Charities 


from 


} . "eT 
licensing requirements 


© toster family directing 


homes, ,and 


the department to draw up standards 


for ill types of foster care 


The day-care needs of children of 


working mothers received attention i: 
Vassachusetts where a special cor 

! sion composed of representatives of 
lay-care agencies was authorized t 

make a study of the needs for this 
type of service and it the Virgiy 
Islands where in ippropriatior of 
S35.000 for he operati of da eare 
facilities represented i ncrease oft 
£10,000 over the previou ippropria 


Exceptional Children 
Institutions for mentally retarded chil- 
dren were provided for in Florida 


disturbed chi 


and Jowa, and for emotionally 


in New York and 


zona f 


dren 
Vinnesota Ir iri 


supplied for two 80-bed cottages at the 


State Children’s Colony in Coolidge 


Special education programs for han 


icapped children were provided for 


a number of areas In Alaska and 


Guam appropriations were made _ to 


parents’ organizations for special train 


if trainable or 


ing ¢ educable mentally 
handicapped childrer In Arizona and 


North Dakota school were 


authorized to provide special classes for 


the eduecable har dicapped In Montana 


t was made mandatory for school dis 


tricts to provide special education for 


the physically and mentally handi 


capped, reimbursement to be provided 
by the State for tuition 


Vew 


were 


ind transporta 
York, local 


authorized to 


tion In 
education 
educational and 


programs transporta 


tion for emotionally disturbed children 
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boards of 
provide 


In North 


tory tor 


Dakota it was made 


school 


manda 
districts o make 
arrangements with private non 
sectarian organizations for the educa 
tion of physically handicapped children 
Lo! whom nho facilities 


public are 


available 
he gifted received attention in Ca 
Rico 


made to 


f Oregon, and Puerte where 


ornia 


appropriations were enhance 


their educational opportunities 


Mental retardation studies as a 


source 


of recommendations for the next legis 
ature were authorized in Jowa and 
Vew York; and in California a coordi 


nating council was established to re 
view, coordinate, and make legislative 
recommendations for service for the 
physically and mentally handicapped 

Other provisions for the mentally 


handicapped included : in J/linois, a spe 


ial pediatri 


matel community expend ires Lor 
Sy il day-care centers n Mi gota 
| t projec to pl de the with 
‘ firme eti eS n Oredgor pa enrs 
»to S100 a 1 ntl to the I ent 
for their mainter e or tral! gy 
‘ Tl qr yy ipt j ng I ) ‘ ' ~ 
pplies to parents of the “phys 
t cit el n l tal n inere er 
Dp | 1 I Spe a ire 
r ‘ 


Definitions of “crippled children 








were re ised nh some > tes to br + 
more children into State prog s f 
diagnosis and ‘ ent hildre witl 
cystic fibrosis were neluded ir 
California, as were childre with pher 
ketonuria ind ie nana 
capped children in Nevada nd 7 

ger Funds were earmarked f the 
ire oO juadriplegics in Connecticut 
ind for a rheumatic fever propl S 
program in Massachusett In Indian 
the testing of infants for phenylket 
nuria was made mandator throughout 
he State In North Carolina the b 
ennial appropriation 
dren's service vas e 
the pre s appropriatior 
Other Programs 

Work opportunities for youth wer: 
provided for in a number of States 

In Hlawaii, where the sum of $45,000 


rmarked for the expenses of 





experience 


program for young people who intend to 
ive or who have left school before 
rraduating: and in Jdaho, Oregon, and 
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Washington, which established summer 


work-camp programs for teenagers. In 
Tennessee workmen’s compensation was 


extended to minors even though unlaw 


fully employed 


Migrant children and their parents 


received attention in: California where 


a health program for migrant workers 


and their families the State 


undetl 


department of health, was prescribed 


to include studies of health and health 


services, technical and financial aid to 


local health agencies serving migrants, 


and coordination; and in Colorado and 
Oregon where programs for the educa 
tion of migrant children were spelled 
out In Colorado where school districts 
re to be reimbursed for the costs of 


tendance 


migrants, 


ildren was made cor 


of migrant ch 


pulsory as was admission of migrants 


Structure and Coordination 


( hanges in administrative structure 


ind the creation of coordinating 
, ray ere ! el s 
lt { r tl crippled Ire 
—_ es were wed f1 he Depar 
ey if Pub Welf f I ew 


Board of Crippled Children’s Se es 
Ihe ) é ber board i ! ed 
ppoiv ft Feder fund for rippled 
I are! er Ces 


e el ad weltare progra Deis ‘ 

I » the new departme! 

In Indiana a separate Department of 
Me Health was established 

In Jowa, an interager liaison « 
T Tee was created oO ordinate ( 
tivities of the Boards f Control an 
Parole, the State regents, and the Stat 
igencies concerned with welfare, public 
health, education, vocational rehabilit 

7 il employment sé rity 

In Wissour he powers and duties of 
the division of welfare in the State De 
par ent of Health and Welfare were 
enlarged with the res] Sib Tor 
promoting and protecting the we being 
of children, strengthening family life 
preventing dependency, and rehabilitat 
ing needy persons, and for conducting 


reseal 


h and demonstration projects re 
lated to the welfare progra 


Ir Nehrasl 


State Board of Control 


t the functior of the 
vere trans 
ferred to newly created departments of 
welfare 


public and pubi institutic 
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' 


with a 5-member advisory group serv Department of Health; and a mental ordered ina number of States including : 
Colorado, where the Legislative Coun- 


ing both agencies rhe Department of health coordinating committee * was 

Public Welfare will be responsible for created composed of the State health cil was authorized to appoint a special 
e public assistance, child welfare, and officer, the superintendent of public committee to continue study of laws re- 
the crippied children’s programs as well instruction, the executive director of lating to children and child welfare. 
a 4 d f childre in State the Public Welfare Board, and the Idaho, where an 11-member body, the 
ins t S 1 eration of the Home chairman of the Board of Administra Idaho Children’s Commission was 
fi Children Che Department = of on established, to study and make legisla- 
Publie I tutior will oversee and In Rhode Island certain health tive recommendations concerning the 
ger ntrol the training schools related responsibilities in the Depart State’s laws and resources for de- 
for g for bo State hospitals, ment of Education were transferred to linquent, dependent, abused, and neg- 
i the State Department of Health to be lected children and youth, the State’s 

In N ea ‘ ‘ rried out in conjunction with the De adoption laws, and the laws and re- 

¢ shed within he State partment of Education sources concerned with the evaluation, 

Dey ( f He In West Virginia the Department of rehabilitation, and care of mentally and 

In O oma the four State stitu Public Assistance was renamed the physically handicapped children. 

ns f ‘ nd ¢g d Department of Welfare, and the pos Pennsylvania, where a 13-member 

he tw tit f lene ent and of director changed to commis commission was created to draw up 
ole | e! ere i from the ionel The department’s appropria a plan for dividing public welfare re- 

I ] I \f Ly lowed for salary increases sponsibilities and functions between 

Put Welfare iveraging 17 percent for professional State and counties and for organizing 

I! \ j bal he } Ire orkers nd the employment of county public welfare services; to 

ditional personne neluding foster collate the bulk of the State’s welfare 

| \ l ido] e-home finders il all statutes relating to public and private 

facilities; and to recodify laws and 

es ( Studies of structure and services wert propose new ones 





Distributed by: For rental, the 


Films On Child Li fe American Medical Association, 535 


North Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL, 


Films listed here have been reviewed by staff members of the Children’s Bureau. and the American Hospital Association, 
The listing does not constitute endorsement of a film, but indicates that its contents 18 East Division Street, Chicago, III. 
have merit. Charges for rental or purchase, not given because they change, may be For purchase, the Smart Family Foun 
»btained from distributors dation, 65 East South Water Street, 
Chicago 1, Il. 


MEDICAI GENETICS—Part I 4 tation of newborn infants who do not 
I breathe, or whose respiration is im- FOUR FAMILIES—Parts I and II. 
De} ( I development of paired, at birt! 
Ree ea = - € inherit 4udience: Physicians and nurses in 50 minutes; sound; black and white; 
‘ | e chre norma iternity services purchase 
es in man Prod — by: Sturgis-Grant Produce Part I shows child-rearing practices 
eat: Wedtnet and nn ne stu tions. New York and parent-child relationships in farm 
dent tudents interested in biological Distributed bv: Smith. Kline & families of India and France; part II, 
i aiteies t the college or postgraduate French Laboratories, 1500 Spring in Canada and Japan. Each family in- 
ae vanced hizl school Garden Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. cludes a year-old baby as well as one or 
— two other small children. Dr. Margaret 
Produced by: Johns Hopkins Univer JOURNEY IN HEALTH. 22 minutes; “ead, the commentator, points to some 
ty Sch af Widtdinn Donnvionant of sound; color; rent or purchase distinctive features of handling the 
Meattica! Geneti baby, implying that they may have im- 
Distributed \ 11 Found Stresses the importance of preven- portant effects on personality and 
mn ROD & . Mies Moar Sone 14 tive medicine among children through character development. 
regular and continuous health super- {udience: Any audience interested in 
g RESUSCITATION OI PHI NEW vision by a family physician children, especially PTA groups and 
BORN ~~ niinids: niin iudience: Parents; parent-teacher mothers of very young children. 
\ssociations Produced by: National Film Board of 
e — Produced by: The Smart Family Canada 
Shows tl g tual deliveryroom Foundation, in cooperation with the Distributed by: MeGraw-Hill Book 
resuscitatior the procedures and ap American Medical Association and the Co., Text-Film Department, 330 West 
paratus neces r effective resusci- American Academy of Pediatrics 121 Street, New York 36. 
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BOOK NOTES 


BILLION DOLLAR 
A National Program 


rHE TWENTY 
CHALLENGE 
for Delinquency Prevention. Ken- 
Beam. 


1961. 


Kenneth 
New York 


yon Seudder and 
G. P. Putnam Sons, 
-56 pp $4.50 

The title of this nontechnical book is 


estimate of the annual 


delin 


authors do not 


based on an 
cost to taxpayers of crime and 
While the 


laim that 


quency 


nost of this enormous cost 


can be saved, they call for application 


of money and manpower to preventive 


efforts as the most promising way of 


bringing the mounting costs of delin 
control 


this 


quency and crime under 
wok is 


that the 


The basic purpose of 


to create citizen awareness 
primary responsibility to prevent delin 
quency rests with them—that what they 


do or do not do in their own homes 


ind communities can be crucial in 


preventing or fostering delinquency 


In indicating citizens can meet 


book 


cooperative 


how 


their responsibility, the gives 


major emphasis to effort 


through coordinating or community 


though it acknowledges that 


the formation of a 


inciis 


council can be only 


i partial approach to the solution of 


the ce problem The numer- 


nquency 


accomplishments it cites 





from the experience 


of coordinating councils in California 


where they are most widespread 


PARENTS OF THE HANDICAPPED; 
self-organized parents’ and relatives’ 
groups for treatment of ill and handi 

Alfred H 

Dybwad 


Springfield, Il] 


capped children Katz 


Foreword by Gunnar 


Who will guide the growing number 
of self-organized groups for parents of 
the handicapped? Can these emotion 
ally involved groups contribute obje 
These 
which the 


author attempts to answer in this book 


tively to community welfare? 


are among the questions 


ibout what he calls a new type of 


voluntary social agency, drawing dy 
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namism from the parents’ urge to coun- 
ter defeatism and isolation with group 
action 

The author, who is associate professor 
of social welfare in medicine at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
first sketches the main lines of the evo 
structure of four separate 


lution and 


parent organizations, subsequently ana 
lyzing and comparing parent participa 
according to values, 


tion motivations, 


and composition. A later chapter treats 
the common elements in the growth and 
n the staffing patterns of such parent 
groups 

He finds 
well with the central planning agencies 
of the 
prints for 


these groups can work 


community, especially on blue 


fund raising and services 
but warns professional social agencies 
against setting standards for such lay 
groups without adequate interpretation 
RACE AND SCIENCE 


tion in 


the race ques- 
Columbia 
New York 1961 


modern science 
I niversity Press, 


506 pp. $5 
That the concept of innate racial su 
periority is “fundamentally antiration 


alist” and conflicting with “the human 
ist tradition of the West” is variously 
expressed in this volume of 11 eSsays, 
affording a 


many-faceted look at the 


subject of race through the eyes of an 
thropologists, psychologists, hist 


and 


separately in the UNESCO series of 


orians, 


geneticists. Previous published 


brochures called “The Race Question in 


Modern Science,” the essays draw on 


contemporary scientin evidence in 
scrutinizing, for example: 
e The origin, development, and 


tification” of the most prevalent ra i 


myths, naming among the roots of ra 


cial prejudice, personal advantage 
gnorance or the equation of « 


differences with inferiority 
e The relation of race to society, his 


rand as demonstrated in Sout! 


Hawa ind Great 
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of race as differentiated from culture 
religion, and linguistic entity 
e Race and biology, including genet 
and environmental aspects 
Is prejudice inevitable?’ asks psy 
chologist Marie Jahoda, one of the con 
tributors, who describes the failure of 


rational or satirical efforts to change 


prejudice against outgroups. Describ 


ing such prejudice as the product of 
inadequate reality testing, in most cases, 
and as a psychological defense against 
the bearer’s inner weaknesses, the au 
thor suggests that success in eliminat 
ing prejudice through personal contact, 
as in integrated housing, serves to de 
the ability of 


reality, 


stroy 


the prejudiced to 
misconstrue even though it does 
not effect 
HEALTH EDUCATION: a 

teachers and a text for teacher educa 
Health 
Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
Medical 


the cooperation of 


a personality change 


guide for 


tion Joint Committee on 


Problems in 
American Association with 
contributors and 
Moss, War 
Southworth, and John Lester 
National 
United States, 


1961. 429 pp. 85 


consultants Bernice R 
ren H 
Reichert, editors Educa 
tion Association of the 


Washington, D.C 


First presented in 1924 asa joint ven 


ture of physicians and educators in 


health education, the book has been re 


written in this fifth edition to serve not 


only as a sourcebook for teachers in 





schools and as a text for teacher edu 


cation, but also as a reference for all 


the professions dealing with schoo 


health In addition to covering basic 
problems of teaching health at all grade 
levels, including attitudes and _ be 
havioral changes, the beok’s 16 chap 
ters also offer guidance in curriculum, 

terials and resources, and eva l 
ion in health education 


HUMAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
OPMENT Elizabeth Lee \ 
Martir rhe 


ind Phyllis C Ronald 

Press ( New Yor! 1961 022 pl 

S650 

At the outset, the author tl 
textbook, a psycholog and hiologist 
state eir thes the psychological self 
exists only in the body; and there 


between the in- 


ellect and erso! nd the ly 
The book then presents inforn I 

each sequence f human growth fron 
prenata ife through adulthood—and 
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su ( interpretive comments, fla with the dynamics of behavior, he adds. 
red th the author personal phil To give the public health nurse this 
osophies of life, followed by advice on familiarity so that she can also under- 
he ways of reaching a coordinated, stand herself and co-workers better, 
mature adulthood the book offers nine case stories from 
The authors are on the faculty of the files of public health nurses, com- 
Chatham University, in Pittsburgh piled by the Bureau of Maternal and 
Child Health of the Wisconsin State 


EMOTIONAL FACTORS IN PUBLIC 
HEALTIL NURSING A 
Abraham B. Abramovitz, editor In 


Board of Health 


trating 


In addition to illus- 
casebook. e 
major 


concepts of emotional 


health, they show the nurse’s involve- 


troduction and concluding chapter by 
Louis H 
Wisconsin Press, 


ment and the need to clarify her role 


Orzack. The University of 


1961. 171 


; ina given situation 
Madison. 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
DAY 
changing 


National 


CENTERS  TO- 
action programs for a rapidly 
Arthur Hillman. 
of Settlements 
and Neighborhood Centers, New York. 


1960. 239 pp 


In his introductory comments in this 
Louis H 


on the faculty of 


Ww P 
casebook Orzack, a sociologist orld 
Boston University, Federation 
points out that the public health nurse 


irrying out her professional decisions 


is not buttressed by institutional con Scanning a cross-section of .the Na- 
trols as are physicians, teachers, and tion’s settlement programs, the author 
lawyers, but must depend on persuasive explores the ways in which they are 
communication. This resource can be meeting the challenges of change, par 
enhanced by the nurse’s familiarity ticularly those posed by “the kaleido 


s( opic 


movement of population from 
country to city, from city to suburbs, 
and among different parts of the coun- 
tey.” 

According to the author, who is pro- 
fessor of and dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences of Roose- 
velt 


sociology 
University (Chicago), this mobil- 
ity, accompanied by personal and social 
disruptions, can erode the bases cf de- 
mocracy—the understanding, responsi- 
bility, and participation of the individ- 
ual citizen. 

Citizen participation is among the 
book’s major chapters which, through 
illustrative case stories and explana- 
tory texts, record the work of over 60 
centers in 25 cities visited by the 
author. 

Other topics include service to fam- 
ilies with many problems, special youth 
services, and intercultural 
programs, services to older adults, and 


forms of 


interracial 


new association between 


settlements and public organizatigns. 





READERS EXCHANGE 


CLEMMENS: A 


neglected subject former is encountered comparatively 
rn 4 , Minimal B n D rarely rhe etiology of brain damage, 
ge in Children,” Dr. Raymond L. Clen ethods for diagnosis, and effective 
ens [CHILDREN, September-Octobe1 ethods for working with the large 
61) bring subiect of extreme it number of children with the condition 

dae he many | alah mn ve hardly begun to be studied 
; — ng in mental retardatio: Dr. Clemmens’ comments on the lack 
rhe , cure of 19 ner f effe ve interdisciplinary efforts, the 
, Bi vee ud the Marv number of children being placed in in 
d Diag ‘ 9 a ppropriate therapeutic programs, the 
ssificatic neahel , nfusion existing between psychiatric 
sble to figure f haw clinics ind nonpsychiatrie handling, depend 
I os ther apy ng 1t a cor ence O1 nd lack of help from neuro 
, . } . , gica d other conventional medical 
ed pes 4 \ mbet ¢ diagnosti procedures all indicate the 
’ remendous need for extensive coordi 

far hn —ere ‘ oot ed study of the problem 
, ’ ' Rot t W. Deisi VD 
me P , ” , iD ( Dia ) ( i] t} 
1 Hospit 1 ty of 
) } fo 
‘ P) 

nasiniiensil Diagnostic refinements needed 
‘ hie An e W 1 considerable body rf 
‘ o l experi e in the evaluation of 
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aberrantly developing children must 


share Dr. Clemmens’ conviction that a 
large proportion of these patients are 
suffering from some variety of cerebral 
damage without any 


specific neuro- 


logical signs. However, it is only fair 
to say that this conviction is based en 
tirely on behavioral evidence, and that 
any attribution of a cause for such 
dysfunction to minimal brain damage is 
entirely presumptive Attaching the 
idjective “minimal” to the diagnostic 
designation 


“brain damage,” in no way 


constitutes a refinement in diagnosis. 
Rather, it tends to convert our minimal 
knowledge of the nature of the neuro- 
ogic deficit into a term applying to the 
extent of damage which may exist. 

One could just as well speak of diffuse, 
nonspecific cerebral damage or cerebral 
damage 


unaccompanied by localizing 


neurologic signs But little benefit at- 


taches to the substitution of diagnostic 
labels when the essential problem of the 
independent identification of the central 
nervous system lesion or population of 
lesions remains to be solved 


It is clear from Dr. Clemmens’ dis 


cussion that the patients he is consider 
ing constitute a 


population with a 


~ 
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heterogeneou array of disabilities 
The disorders de ribed range from the 
classical Bradle Strauss syndrome of 
hyperkinesis rganic drivenness, dis 
ordered perceptis mpaired concent 





tion, cognative disturbance, and marked 


distractability, to a specific subject 
disability such as an incapacity to read 
or to learn numerical skills, in relative 

normal, well functioning individuals 
It is most doubtful whether a common 
set of neuropathologi« disturbances 
exist in such a heterogeneous group ofl 
defective functions While neurologi 


disturbances probably underlie all of 


P 
these dysfunctior nothing is gained by 
grouping them into single neuro 
athologi« entity entitled a I na 


l 
i 
} y 


brain damage 


What still remains to be done is to 





separate identifiable pec i fie hom 
geneous patterns of disability from the 

erall population of so-called orga 
cally handic ipped childre } (nee such 
homogeneity of disturbance is achieved 
it will be possible to explore in deta 
the specific behavioral functions that 
have in fact devel ped in a disordered 
manne! Suc in analysis can be pro 
duc e of neuro-pathologic hypotheses 
tha re investigable, by means of more 
sophisticated refined techniques thar 
ire at present y é in clinical 
rr icTice 

Only after such exploration will we 
be able to attribute neurologic causes 
and to understand the mechanisms 


inderlying the behavioral disturbance 
of a complex kind which we at present 
observe in clinical work. It may be 
argued that the use of the term “mir 
imal brain damage” to cover all such 
disturbances of a nonpsychodynamic or 


nonpsy¢ hosocial origin creates an illu 


understanding whi 





sion of . 

itself inhibit serious study of the prob 

ems at issue 
Herbert G 


issociate 


W.D 
Professor, De 


Albert 


Birch 
Research 
partment of Pediatrics, 
Einstein College of Vedicine, 


Yeshiva 


Universiti 


{uthor’s comments 


Bircl 


children with the 


It is apparent that Dr has en 


countered kind of 


handicaps described in our paper and, 


moreover, that he with the 


agrees 


central concept presented, namely that 


“neurologic disturbances probably un 


derlie all of these dysfunctions.” In 
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gained by grouping these heterogeneous 
conditior inder a single heading, it 
hould be pointes hat the profes 
irhna I ed W h con 
ul i \ I ry ted estab 
s} these beha inguage ind 
eu! g ble ire i ed wholly by 
psychocultural factor Therefore t 
eems imyp int to emphasize the 
(ie ving b OL basis : 4 Ses { 
hese ( i I 
Witl the e] ‘ | ibaor rv te 
niques now e Wwe I nabile ft 
ais ngu “ Vee! I dar oe ‘ 
e, and ! function from caus 
her (it l Chere 
in pe 1 I igre ¢ ut ti 
i ‘ ‘ g and de 
ne tna ried ia $ 
whicl ribut . ple From 
the | I [ ew I ¢ é I how 
eve é he the | I teacher, 
‘ b enenit les f i 
gid iba D vet euro 
itor I ne £ ais 
irbance 
We | e f nd that ! Ire whose 
1 r proble s tha narked 11S 
organized ind hyper! et beh: I 
Stra at ( | eque \ i\¢ 
ng g prot . nd nu diff 
lity nh mastering the bas 1cude l 
skills Youngsters whose major prob 


ems are neuro-psychiatric learning dis 
‘ ers not infrequently have behavis i 
characteristics which are fficult to dis 
nguish from the Strauss syndrome and 
if times f1 ivenile autis We have 
ilso observed that ! dren with delaved 
peech development, serious art i 
tory ipbnor ilities ind auditory per 
ceptu nad discriminatior problems 
may be expected to have pronounced 
diff ty in learning to read, even afte 
the speech and language handicaps 1 ‘ 
been largely compensated for 


language 
ing disorders can be caused by 
perinatal, and 
develo] 
mental deviations probably 
due to genetic transmission In many 
instances it is not possible to distinguish 
constitutional and 


further 


between acqu red 


cause, thus 


complicating the 


problem of meaningful designation 


When our diagnostic 


studies t 


organicity 
evidence of (acquired ) 


term cerebral 


brain, we use the 


dysfunction 
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point to 
"and there is no convincing 


nsult to the 


I stating that our convictions are 


based entirely on behavioral evidence, 


Dr. Birch presumably defines the term 


“behavioral” in its broadest sense and 


wreby includes all behavioral science 


It : obvious to us that any one pre 


fi mal pe n (pediatrician, psycl 

gist neurologist, educator or 
ps ] ifrist ) s hard pres ed to deting 
1c itely mal or the more subtle 
leviations o behavior and earning 


I 
pt idval ce I 1 ne 
ea g with the eli il « One 
spects of these proble \g 
necessity of a multid plined asse¢ 
‘ — ed 
We e relied he . 
ind technique f experis | 
I psychologist y ind 
pee pathologists I’ ! g 
‘ gation includes: achievement te 
Bender Gestalt ind other . f 
o-mot f ( ing R l 
Wechsle Inte gence S e f C} 
dret Goodenough-D1 i-Perso! l 
the Lincoln Oserets! test tor 
performance The electroencepha 
gram has provided add na 1 ‘ 
nfor! nt I r ¢ IM ¢ ( > 
! ber Ss sensitive as ] ! 
( ng Psycho-ga ! ‘ 
i r audiometry na bee! help 
espet illy n the evalua n ol aa | 
entra ang ¢ ind centra l ry 
disordet The importance of a se 
ng f history, detailed development 
story nd neurologic examilr 
needs no elaboration 
rhe suggestion that the terms sed 
or the points of view expressed in the 
irticle may inhibit serious study 
inrealistic. There can be no quest 
of the need for intensive investigatio1 
(epidemiologic, genetic, psycholog 
neure cher j eaucit ma iT ] ! 
pathologic these important ea 
where one of the few important p t 
of universal agreement that we kne 
so little about them 
As these researches proceed, it may 
be hoped that the professional yx. ns 
who encounter these children wil bye 


aware of the complex nature of thei 


handicaps and the neurologic dysfune 
tions, which underlies them rhe it 
plementation of optimal programs ¢ 
management requires that this be 
Paymond L. Clemmens, M.D 
Director. Children’s Evaluat 


Clinic Tniversity 


Hospital, Uni 
Varyland. 
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